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THE WORLD WAR 


Some OPINIONS ON THE CONFLICT OF THE NATIONS 





i i irony of History is the history of irony. In a recent 
number of this magazine I had occasion to quote Mr. 

Hilaire Belloc’s incisive passage to the effect that 
‘A man, callous or wearied by study, might still discover in 
the pursuit of History one last delight: the presence in all its 
record of a superhuman irony.” It will be remembered that 
the leading article in our last issue dealt with the Treaty of 
Ghent, 1814. As things ought to have turned out this was 
appropriate, and fitting, and comely. There was also a study 
of Machiavelli from the pen of Dr. J. W. Horrocks, a critical 
and scholarly paper of undoubted value to the student. It 
was inserted for those reasons, and for those reasons only. 
It could scarcely be called of topical interest. 

Irony has played us one more trick. The course of 
human affairs—which is History—has entirely altered the 
relative importance of the two contributions from the point of 
view of immediate happenings. The,centenary of the Anglo- 
| American Peace is scarcely likely oe celebrated at Ghent 


| next Christmas Eve. On the other hand, Machiavelli’s 
subordination of morality and religlon to policy is now a 
living, vital force. Valued members of the editorial and 
business staffs of this magazine are engaged in fighting it at 
this moment. They have put aside the pen for the sword. 
Theirs is the greater part. Instead of writing history they 
are helping to make it. | 
Scarcely had this magazine reached its subscribers than 
Austria- Hungary was fighting Servia. A week later Germany 
had begun hostilities by invading Luxemburg, followed at an 
sainevel of some forty-eight hours by a declaration of war 
against France. Then the Kaiser's armies began pouring 
into Belgium, and the German Chancellor, with brutal 
frankness, was talking about being “compelled to override 
the just protests” of the two neutral States, adding by way of 
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expiation that ‘the wrong—I speak openly—that we are 
committing we will endeavour to make good as soon as our 
military goal has been reached.” Such logic, or lack of it, is 
presumably based on Bernhardi’s maxim, ‘‘ The conception of 
permanent neutrality is entirely contrary to the essential 
nature of the State, which can only attain its highest moral 
aims in competition with other States.” 

The destruction of Louvain, the bombardment of Termonde, 
the desecration of Brussels, the ruthless laying waste of 
Belgium can never be made good, and God alone can mete 
out justice for the men, women, and little children whose 
bodies consecrate a multitude of nameless graves. 

The time is not yet come for the history of the opening 
phase of the Conflict of the Nations to be written. Until the 
evidence is sifted the task is one that no serious historian is 
likely to attempt, but I have ventured to collect some notable 
expressions of opinion on the subject that may be of service 
to my readers. Asa matter of fact, the enormous extent of 
the strife will probably make it impossible for any individual 
to record it without the co-operation of others, perhaps in a 
way somewhat similar to the Caméridge Modern Htstory. 
Our Government has already issued a White Paper (Cd. 7467) 
dealing with the diplomatic side of the crisis, and as it may be 
obtained for ninepence it is not an expensive item for those 
who wish to study the preliminaries from documentary sources. 
A volume entitled Why We Ave at War: Great Britain's 
Case, by members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History, 
may also be specially recommended. It contains an appendix 
of original documents, including the authorised English trans- 
lation of the White Book issued by the German Government.’ 

An article in the Leeds /nte/iigencer of the 10th September, 
1864—exactly half a century ago—tells us what happened 
regarding official histories of the Crimean War: ‘‘ The French 
account claims all the glory for the soldiers of Napoleon, save 
a small fraction of which, for decency’s sake, is allotted to the 
English. The English account goes further still, and not 
only claims all the glory for its own side, but throws a very 
considerable amount of discredit upon the French. Finally, 
the Russian account, compiled by no less an authority than 
General Todleben, and which is just published, gives much 
the larger share of credit to the French.” We must all take 
this lesson to heart. 

So far as I am aware, no clearer exposition of the occasion 
of the War has been given than that which appeared in the 
Morning Post (August 18) under the signature of 


1Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1914, price 2s. net. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A., 
Professor of Military History, Oxford. 


“Mite occasion of the War was the ultimatum sent by 
Austria-Hungary, with Germany’s approval, to Servia. 
What did Austria want? She claimed that certain of her 
own subjects, who had assassinated the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, had been enabled to do so because they had been 
helped by Servian officials. She professed to want guarantees 
that the Servian Government would suppress all agitation in 
Servia aiming at a closer union between the Serb race. 
The Servian Government was willing to fulfil this wish, and 
none of the other European Governments raised any objection 
to it. There was, therefore, no need for war as a means of 
obtaining what Austria professed to want. The Austrian 
purpose, therefore, was not that which was announced, but 
something else. In the ultimatum to Servia Austria demanded 
that officials of her own should superintend the measures 
taken by the Servian Government for giving satisfaction to 
Austria. That was equivalent to asking for an admission of 
the suzerainty or supremacy of Austria over Servia. The 
means taken to assert this supremacy consisted in the invasion 
of Servia by a large army. At the same time Austria 
proclaimed and Germany repeated that the dispute between 
Austria and Servia was a purely Austrian affair, and that no 
interference by any other Power would be tolerated. This 
showed that in the opinion of Austria and Germany some 
other Power would be likely to interfere, in other words, that 
Germany and Austria very well knew that it was not a purely 
Austrian affair. Russia has always taken a great interest in 
Servia, and has contributed very largely towards the establish- 
ment of a Servian State, towards its enlargement, and towards 
the recognition of its independence by all the Powers of 
Europe. The ultimatum was communicated to the German 
Emperor before it was sent, so that Germany approved of 
the Austrian proceedings. Thus the two Empires had 
determined to confiscate for the benefit of one of them an 
independent State, of whose freedom Russia was the champion. 
Their action was a challenge to Russia either to submit to 
Austrian and German dictation or to fight for her protégé.” 
Servia, of course, was to go to Austria, and as Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson points out, the fact that Germany told 
Belgium that if free passage for her troops through the latter 
country were granted she would not annex it at the end of the 
war infers “that if the Belgians should oppose the passage of 
the German troops, Germany, in case she should be attacked, 
would annex Belgium. It was well known to both Emperors 
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that England was bound by treaty to uphold the neutrality of 
Belgium, which means to fight any nation that should violate 
it, and also that the English people felt bound in honour to 
stand by France in case of unprovoked attack on her. It was 
also well known to them that England’s policy for centuries 
has been to oppose any such claim to a dictatorship on the 
Continent as was implied in their own claim to deal with 
Servia as the vassal of Austria.” 

When Autumn comes the leaves of the creeper that shade 
my study window burst forth into flame with astonishing 
rapidity ; their green placidity disappears almost before I am 
conscious of the fact that they are turning colour. This year 
Nature was slower than Humanity as a quick change artiste. 
Exactly a month after the assassination of the Archduke and 
his wife at Sarajevo, that is, on the 28th July, Austria-Hungary 
declared war against Servia; on the 3rd August Germany 
declared war against France, and Belgium firmly refused to 
allow the Kaiser’s troops to cross her territory; on the 4th 
inst. Great Britain declared war on Germany; on the roth 
diplomatic relations between France and Austria were broken 
off; on the 12th England and Austria were at war; on the 
23rd Japan declared war on Germany; on the 26th Austria 
declared war on Japan. It is quite possible that other nations 
may have become involved before this issue of History is off 
the printing presses. It is a World War extending to both 
hemispheres. 

Unless the following extract from /mperial Germany,’ 
which was written in 1913, is an elaborate attempt at decep- 
tion, it is clear that the late German Imperial Chancellor 
entertained no thought of aggressive warfare on the part of 
his country. In the light of subsequent events his summing- 
up of the peaceful tendency of the nation is ludicrous : 


PRINCE BERNHARD VON BULOW, 
German Imperial Chancellor and Prussian President of the Council 
of Ministers, 1900-09. 


" [F the Empire should be wantonly attacked, from no matter 

what quarter, the sea, as a theatre of war, will havea 
very different and much greater importance in our times than 
it did in 1870. In such a case the fleet as well as the army 
would, needless to say, in accordance with Prussian and 
German traditions, consider attack the best form of defence. 
But there is absolutely no ground for the fear which the 
building of our navy has aroused, that with the rise of Ger- 
man power at sea the German love of battle will be awakened. 

“Of all the nations of the world the Germans are the 


23rd Impression (Cassell, 2s. net, 1914). 
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people that have most rarely set out to attack and conquer. 
If we except the expeditions against Rome, led by the 
German Emperors in the Middle Ages, which originated 
rather in a grand if mistaken political illusion than in love of 
battle and conquest, we shall seek in vain in our past for wars 
of conquest that may be compared with those of France 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, those 
of Spain under the Habsburgs, of Sweden in her best days, 
or those of the Russian and British Empires in the course of 
their fundamentally expansive national policy. For centuries 
we Germans have aimed at nothing but the defence and 
security of our country. Just as the Great King did not lead 
his unvanquished battalions on adventurous expeditions, after 
the conquest of Silesia and the safeguarding of the independ- 
ence of the Prussian monarchy, so the Emperor William and 
Bismarck, after the unparalleled successes of two great wars, 
did not dream of attempting further military exploits. If any 
nation may boast of political self-restraint, it is the Germans. 
We have always set a limit to our successes ourselves, and 
have not waited till the exhaustion of our national resources 
made us halt. Consequently our evolution lacks periods of a 
brilliant and sudden rise; rather it is a slow and unwearied 
advance. The Germans have practically no tinge of that 
restlessness which in other nations urges men to find in 
success the spur to further bold effort. Our political character 
is less that of the rash, speculative merchant than that of the 
plodding peasant who, after sowing carefully, patiently awaits 
the harvest.” 
Mr. WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, 


Author of “The Evolution of Modern Germany,” 
“Germany and the Germans,” etc., 


writing in the Zzmes (September 17), says that in fighting 
Germany we are fighting the evil spirit of militarism, which 
is Prussian and not characteristic of Germany and the Ger- 
man nation as a whole: 
‘‘No one would dream of speaking of Bavarian, or Saxon, or 
Wurtemberg militarism. The words would not fit. The 
growth is a purely Prussian growth, and it is the excrescence of 
a system of government and an order of political ideas which 
are to a large extent alien to the rest of the country. 

‘‘ Narrow the issue still further, and for practical purposes 
we may trace the home of militarism to Prussia east of the 
Elbe, the stronghold of Junkerism and hence of obscurantism 
in every single form in which it retards and deteriorates the 
national life of the northern monarchy. Not inappropriately 
does the Kaiser reserve all his most warlike orations for this 
portion of his own Fatherland—the first nucleus of his 
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kingdom, the scene of the most violent of his ancestors’ 
conquests, but also the nursery of that pernicious system of 
political ascendancy which makes Imperial (and not only 
Prussian) constitutionalism a mockery, and leaves the Prus- 
sian nation still, after over 60 years of Parliamentary life, 
absolutely devoid of any genuine Parliamentary government. 

‘“The spirit which underlies Prussian militarism is the 
spirit that has made the Polish provinces of Prussia a bed of 
torment for an ancient, proud, and long-suffering race ; that 
wantonly keeps open the sores of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Alsace-Lorraine ; that has been the cause of Germany's 
almost unbroken record of colonial failures ever since Bis- 
marck’s original idea of colonizing by traders was abandoned ; 
that stifles free thought, cripples the freedom of the univer- 
sities, and regards the schools, art, letters, the drama, even 
religion itself, as mere feeders and dependents of the domi- 
nant political system ; that has substituted Byzantinism and 
sycophancy for the ‘manly pride before Royal thrones’ which 
Schiller extolled ; that has thrown the Crown back upon the 
supports of a race of courtiers and hangers-on, senile and 
truculent by turn, who threaten autocracy when they cannot 
exploit it, and plot when they lose the power to please ; and 
that has now committed Germany to a war against 
civilization, in the pursuit of which Germany’s war-lord scours 
the wide world vainly for a single friend... .. 

‘In the south political thought and life strongly reflect 
the influence of Western Europe and its ideals, while in 
Prussia veiled autocracy still lingers in the form of a sham 
constitutionalism, and the military state, the war-lord, and the 
cult of war for aggression’s sake follow as a matter of course. 
‘My brave army is and will remain the rock on which 
German power and greatness rest. ‘The army is the 
principal buttress of my land, the chief pillar of the Prussian 
Throne.’ ‘The pillar on which the Empire rests is the army.’ 
The Kaiser's speeches bristle with sentiments in this spirit, 
for while his thoughts are turned to the future his heart is 
with the times of Frederick the Great, whose maxims of 
national policy he has made his own.... The present war 
is the outcome of Prussian militarism.” 

The following, taken from a recruiting appeal made at 
Juniper Green, Midlothian, by 

THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, 
certainly supports Mr. Dawson's views: 
““] DisTINGUISH most broadly and strongly between Prussia 
and the rest of Germany. This policy of aggression and 
of domination is entirely Prussian, and is not German. It is 
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not Saxon, it is not Hanoverian, it does not come from 
Wurtemberg or Baden or Bavaria. It is entirely in its 
inception and in its history Prussian, and nothing else. 
Frederick I]. left a stamp on his country which has never 
been effaced, and which, unless the nation undergoes a 
great humiliation, will never, in my opinion, be effaced. 
It was at the time of Frederick that the Prussian monarchy 
was a long, narrow strip, when it was described, because 
of its geographical position and aggressive tendency, as the 
kingdom that was all sting, and all sting it had always 
remained. 

‘The doctrine is that might is right, that as long as you 
have a sufficiently large army, to which has recently been 
added a sufficiently large navy, you can do whatever you like, 
and there is no right or wrong in the ethics of the world. 
Might is right! When that comes to be a principle of 
Europe, when that comes to be the principle which overrides 
treaties and regards them as scraps of paper, the world has got 
very near to damnation. That doctrine had been a curse to 
Prussia, a curse to Germany, and a curse to the surrounding 
nations, who had been obliged to tax the sweat and blood of 
their people to an incredible extent in order to maintain 
armaments. Might, according to the new philosophy of 
Germany, meant universal domination. No voice would be 
raised in Europe without the approbation of Prussia, and 
every State would practically be the vassal of Prussia, In the 
time of Prince Bismarck, who was a wise and cautious states- 
man, the policy of Prussia was restrained, but the persons 
who had taken his place and discarded him were determined 
to put the German Empire to the hazard of war, in order to 
acquire a universal domination. What was the benefit which 
they proposed to grant to their new subjects? It was 
German culture. 

‘‘What was that German culture? What was its object 
and its practice? Its first object seemed to be—inspired, 
I suppose, by the forty universities—to destroy all other 
universities, and they had begun by destroying the University 
of Louvain, which by solemn treaty they had sworn to 
preserve. The second object was to drown Belgium, which they 
had guaranteed by a solemn act, in blood and in fire, and the 
third was to destroy all historical monuments within their reach, 
and to do what the greatest barbarians in history would never 
even have contemplated. Louvain, Malines, Senlis, all attested 
the benefits of German culture, and that day we had the final 
report that one of the most glorious monuments of Christian 
architecture in the world, one of the most historical antetypes 
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of our Westminster Abbey, the Cathedral of Rheims, had 
been wantonly bombarded and destroyed by the apostles of 
German culture.” 

In contrast to this we have the attitude of a great 
educationist, but it is well to bear in mind that the atmosphere 
of the public platform is not so conducive to a judicial 
summing up as is the quietness of the study. The question 
is taken from a recent pamphlet* by 

DR. MICHAEL E. SADLER, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 


“HE pity of it is that the authors of this policy of 

unscrupulous brigandage have, for the time, behind them 
the support of a great and highly educated nation, of a nation 
which has done illustrious service to philosophy, to literature, 
to music, and to science, as well as to industry and the 
management of modern city-life. We are engaged against a 
whole people, disciplined like no other European people ; 
convinced (though, I think, mistakenly convinced) of their 
own superiority in the affairs of the mind; obedient to the 
orders of their State; proud, inordinately proud of their 
national achievements and of what they deem to be their 
historic mission in the world; and bound to us by countless 
ties of personal friendship and affection, and by the obligations 
which for more than a century British thought has been 
incurring to German, as German thought to our own. This 
is the cruel paradox. Two nations, each of which was eagerly 
or faithfully learning from the other, and never so eagerly or 
faithfully as during the last ten years, are now pitted against one 
another in a violent struggle which overwhelms all hope of com- 
promise. And some of the very men—like Harnack, Eucken, 
and Rein—to whom English scholars are most intimately 
known, have declared themselves our enemies, without any 
sign of misgiving at the principles which are involved in the 
national policy of their rulers. Let us, therefore, in these first 
weeks of murderous war, endeavour to disentangle what is 
good from what is evil in the German character and national 
purpose. Let us remind ourselves of the debt of the modern 
world to German patience, discipline, organisation, and ideas. 
While the first act of the tragedy is still unfinished, let us 
keep in mind what is noble and inspiring in German character 
and in German achievement, so that, when the day of reckoning 
comes, we may be prepared to help our Government, and 
those with whom our Government will act, in so planning for 
the future that German science and idealism, now perverted 
for the purpose of relent!ess and selfish war, may be used in 
3 Modern Gern:any and the Modern World (Macmillan, 1914, 2d ). 
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the rebuilding of European civilisation which will be the task 
of the Great Peace.” 

One of the most informative chapters in Why We Are at 
War is that dealing with the new Germany theory of the 
State and the parts that the philosophy of Treitschke and 
Nietzsche have played in the formation of the supreme gospel 
that der Staat ist Macht. 

TREITSCHKE, NIETZSCHE, AND BERNHARDI. 

‘Tre whole philosophy seems paganism, or rather barbarism, 

with a moral veneer. It seems barbarism, because it 
brings us back to the good old days when mere might was 
right. Bernhardi, speaking of the right of conquest of new 
territory inherent in a growing people, tells us that in such 
cases ‘might is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as 
to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of war’, which 
gives a ‘biologically just decision’! And he expresses 
wonder and surprise at those who think that ‘the weak nation 
is to have the same right to live as the powerful and vigorous 
nation.” In a word, then, might is right. The doctrine has 
in itself a rude barbaric simplicity ; what is utterly revolting 
in the neo-Germanic presentment is its moral veneer—the taik 
of war as the fruit of ‘ political idealism’ and the expression of 
the ‘social organism’; the talk of ‘historical development’ as 
invalidating supposed ‘rights’ like the neutrality of Belgium ; 
above all, the talk of power as ‘the vehicle of the highest 
culture.’ Treitschke, a stern Protestant, seeks to reconcile 
the doctrine with Christianity ; but the doctrine is all the same 
pagan. It is the worship of brute force disguised as Heddentum 
(heroism), and of vicious cunning disguised as political morality ; 
it is a mixture of Nietzsche‘ and of Machiavelli. It isa doctrine 
of the omnipotence of the super-nation, which ‘to maintain 
its state,’ as Machiavelli said, ‘ will go to work against faith 
and charity and humanity and religion’, and which will stride 
ruthlessly to war when ‘the day’ comes. And when it goes 
to war all the veneer of culture goes. ‘Have a care’, 
Mommsen once said, ‘lest in this State, which has been 
at once a power in arms and a power in intelligence, the 
intelligence should vanish, and nothing but the pure military 
State should remain.” Mommsen’s warning has come true in 
August, 1914.°. By their fruits ye shall know them. The 
fruits of He/dentum are Louvain smoking in ashes to the sky.” 

Bernhardi, summing up his arguments on “ The Right to 
Make War,” states that “the efforts directed towards the 


4In fairness to Nietzsche it should be said that in his later years he revolted against the 
Prussian military system.— Author’s Note. 
5See also ‘* Theodor Mommsen: his Life and Work” in History, Vol. IL., pp. 129-142 
(July-September, 1913). 
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abolition of war must not only be termed foolish, but absolutely 
immoral, and must be stigmatized as unworthy of the human 
race.” It is said that the German Emperor has been greatly 
influenced by Nietzsche’s writings. One must draw one’s 
own inference from this. A single brief extract must suffice 
to give an idea of his Dionysiac pessimism: ‘“‘ Ye have heard 
how in old time it was said, Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth; but I say unto you, Blessed are the 
violent, for they shall make the earth their throne . . . . And 
ye have heard men say, Blessed are the peacemakers ; but I 
say unto you, Blessed are the war-makers, for they shall be 
called, if not the children of Jehovah, the children of Odin, 
who is greater than Jehovah.” Heinrich Gotthard von 
Treitschke was, of course, a bitter enemy of Great Britain. 
‘England to-day,” he assures us, ‘is the shameless representa- 
tive of barbarism in international law. Hers is the blame if 
naval wars still bear the character of privileged piracy.” His 
teaching is summed up in a single sentence, ‘‘ God will see to 
it that war always recurs as a drastic medicine for the human 
race.” His influence on Bernhardi is shown by the number 
of references made to him by the author of Germany and the 
Next War. Heis “our great historian and national politician” ; 
his Deutsche Geschichte the new national Bible of Prussia. 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC, M.A. 


is of opinion that Atheism—not the formal denial of God 
but “the denial or indifference to the Divine effect in man- 
kind”—has so penetrated the mind of the rulers of Prussia 
that “We are now reaping its harvest—and so is Prussia.” 
Writing in 7.P.’s Weekly (August 15), the brilliant historian 
who, writing over two years ago, prophesied in detail the 
proceedings at Liége, says: 


“We, of this generation, have heard commonly and cynically 

said, even in Western Europe, things that would have 
seemed (and rightly seemed) blasphemous to our fathers. 
To take but one example: the violation of neutral territory. 
Which of us has not heard it taken for granted that, wherever 
it was convenient for the stronger nation, the weaker should 
be used as a tool, its territory, though guaranteed, invaded, 
and its people forced to aid in the attack, certainly on neutrals, 
possibly on friends? Which of us has not heard—for thirty 
years—the new doctrine that treaties did not bind, that the 
falsification of a public document (as at Ems) is excusable in a 
public man, that strength consists in a disregard of all those 
things which went with chivalry? It has been a doctrine almost 
universal upon men’s lips. But, to the honour of the West, 
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it has hardly taken growth in men’s hearts—save in Prussia. 

‘We are about to see whether this denial of all ultimate 
sanctions, this anarchy or emptiness in morals, is compatible 
with military power. That it is incompatible with plastic art 
we know. That it is incompatible with good letters we also 
know. It is in practice incompatible with any of the activities 
hitherto native to European civilization. It is perhaps incom- 
patible with arms—we are about to test that matter. 

‘The chief lesson of the war will be, not some strategical, 
technical or material test—but whether the native Western 
conception of right and wrong [I believe it to be, not Western, 
but eternal] can be defied.” 

Dealing with the greatest material, perhaps spiritual, 
catastrophe which civilized Europe has yet sustained, namely 
the destruction of the cathedral of Rheims, Mr. Belloc, writing 
in the Dazly Chronicle (September 23), says: 

‘It is usually pretended that the Prussian conception of 
war, though blindly atheist, is not passionate, and therefore 
not irrational. I have myself contended in more than one 
place during the present war that Prussia does this or that 
(murders innocent civilians, destroys open towns, kills children, 
and the rest) upon a calculation of military results. This is 
true; but we now know that it is not the whole truth, nor 
could it in the nature of things be of the whole truth. 

‘‘When you order men to go against their most profound 
instincts, especially when you order soldiers to go against the 
most profound instincts of their trade—which instincts are 
chivalric—you produce in them a perversion. Indeed, the 
whole mark of modern Prussia and of Germany in its train, 
not only in matters of war, but still more in matters of art, 
and most of all in private morals, is that mark of perversion. 
Now, when you foster perversion for calculated ends it spreads 
into the field in quite uncalculated action, and that is what 
has happened at Rheims.... Within a fortnight of the first 
considerable operations it began to get off the rails. It is 
already half mad. Before long we shall see it run amuck. 
And if we do not kill it, it will kill us.” 

The historian, however impartial he may wish to be, must 
on occasion don the judge’s black cap. 

Writing in the September Vneteenth Century, 

Mr. J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” 
** Modern Germany,” etc., 
like most of the writers I have quoted, fully appreciates the 
fact that the war is between political systems and political 
philosophies as well as between two groups of nations. 
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‘|v is a war,” he says, “ between democracy and feudalism, 

between human freedom and military absolution, between 
liberty and force, between right and might. It will decide 
whether the world will become Prussian or Anglo-Saxon, 
militarist or free, whether it will be ruled by the gospel of 
force or by the gospel of right. If the forces of militarism 
and of feudalism should be defeated, it will mean the dawn of 
a new era. A victory of the Entente Powers would free the 
world of the incubus of militarism, it would secure the pre- 
eminence of the Anglo-Saxon nations for centuries, it might 
lead to a general disarmament among nations, and would 
certainly lead to a reduction of the armies and _ navies. 
Probably not for many decades should we see another great 
war. A victory for the Entente Powers would set free many 
European nations which were arbitrarily cut up and despoti- 
cally ruled. After the war. the world would be freer and 
happier than it had ever been before.” 

To the September number of the Fortnightly Review, 
Mr. Sidney Whitman contributes a_ retrospective article 
entitled “It Had to Be.” The paper contains an interesting 
note on the views of 

DR. HANS DELBRUCK, 
Professor of History at the University of Berlin. 

“My old friend, Professor Hans Delbriick, of Berlin, came 

to London last September to lecture on military subjects 
at the London University, and spent an evening at my house. 
Here was a man of high character, of great intellectual 
attainments and personal charm, whom it was impossible to 
know without feeling drawn towards him, and whose position 
as Professor of History at the University of Berlin endowed 
him with the power to influence the opinions of his countrymen 
to a degree which, in all probability, no Englishman in a 
similar position possesses. It was with amazement and alarm 
that I listened to the uncompromising cocksureness of his 
views reyarding the conditions under which Germany might 
allow England to retain her leadership of the world, the 
compensations Germany expected in Africa, in Turkey, if not 
in the Solar System. ‘Compensations for what?’ I asked. 
‘Surely not for the immense indebtedness which German 
commerce owes to British free trade, which gives you greater 
openings to the markets of the world than you might possess 
if you ran half our Colonies under your flag?’ ‘My dear 
Delbriick,’ I at last exclaimed, ‘has it never occurred to you 
that in the case of a war between France and Germany, your 
country might possibly get the worst of it?’ ‘No,’ he replied 
in a most confident manner. ‘That is very -interesting,’ | 
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retorted. ‘It reminds me more of the Prussia of 1806 than 
that of 1870.'” 

The above seems to be almost a contradiction of what 
Professor Delbruck told Mr. Frederick W. Wile.’ “ Will 
Britons never rid themselves of the nightmare that Germany 
wants war with England?” he said. ‘‘Wedo not want war 
with England because we know perfectly well that it has 
nothing to bring us, even if we should win. Could we take 
and hold Egypt, perhaps, or Ireland, or British South Africa, 
or Canada, or Australia? Is the German régime so beloved 
by the Arabs, the Irish, the Dutch, or the French-Canadians, 
or the Britons oversea that they would accept it without 
making us fight, and fight interminably, to impose it upon 
them? If Germany humbled Britain in war it would not be 
six months before we should find ourselves precisely in the 
desperate position of Napoleon !.—the masters of Europe, 
with all Europe united to encompass our overthrow. That is 
a vision the business Germany, the sane and sensible Germany 
of 1913 conjures up, only to banish as wild and irresponsible.” 

Among the first to die in action in the War was 

MAJOR ©. A. L. YATE, 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
whose anonymous article on ‘Moral Qualities in War,” 
which appears in the September issue of lackwood's 
Magazine, will be found of considerable interest to those 
interested in the psychology of the conflict : 


“THE importance of moral qualities for success in war can 

scarcely be overestimated. Napoleon, by comparison 
with material factors, put it at three to one.’ Since his day 
their relative value may be said to have increased. The times 
when serried masses—or even supple columns and _ shoulder- 
to-shoulder lines—moved right up to a hostile position are 
past and gone. Then, an advance through a comparatively 
shallow zone of fire with comrades close at hand was succeeded 
by a bayonet attack, or by a retrograde movement which soon 
brought immunity from hostile weapons. “Two-day battles 
were rare ; many encounters celebrated in history lasted a few 
hours or less. The long periods of rest and freedom from 


danger which intervened between battles served to restore 
shattered nerves and weary frames. But of present-day 
warfare the distinguishing feature is its intensity. Long 
marches, irrespective of weather and season, will frequently 
mark the opening stages of a campaign essint vigilance 
®Men Around the Aaiser (Aleinemann, 2 

“In war the moral element and public opinion are half the t] ‘© A man does not Lave 

himself killed for a few halfpence a day, or for a paltry disti nN; You must speak to 


the soul in order to electrify the man.” ——See Wheeler's J/ind of Napoleon (L 1, 1908). 
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is needed from the moment war is declared ; constant is the 
risk of sudden destruction (which in these latest days may 
come even from the sky above;) chilly bivouacs must often 
be the substitute for snug winter quarters of pre-Napoleonic 
days; battles last for days and even weeks ;* and whilst they 
endure, scarcely a spot for miles from the enemy is safe from 
shot and shell; moreover, experiments prove that the very latest 
projectiles in use cause wounds more terrible than any previous 
weapons have done. What a strain on nerves overtaxed 
already in many cases by our modern high-pressure existence! 
What a test for bodies accustomed to the comforts of latter- 
day civilization ! 

‘‘Under such conditions marksmen may achieve no more 
than the most erratic shots; the smartest corps may quickly 
degenerate into a rabble; the easiest tasks will often appear 
impossible. An army can weather trials such as those just 
depicted only if it be, collectively considered, in that healthy 
state of mind which the term ‘7zovaZ’ implies,” 

Elsewhere | have attempted to deal in broad outline with 
the important part which sea power must necessarily play in 
the Conflict of the Nations.” Writing in the Academy 
(September 12), 

REAR-ADMIRAL ALFRED T. MAHAN, D.C.L, LL.D., 
Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” etc., 
shows that he is not one of those who are willing to take 
what they are told by the Kaiser’s representatives in the 
United States at their face value. Reviewing the specific 
conditions in the chief theatre of the great naval war, he says: 
“Wirnin the last year Germany has adopted the policy of 

keeping in full commission, prepared for instant action, 
a much larger part than before of her available fleet. The 
coincidence of this system with the recent transactions seems 
to emphasise the deliberate preparation with which she has 
flung her glove into the face of the world. I have not at hand 
as precise information as I could wish, nor the means of 
obtaining it at once; but I believe I am right in saying that 
Great Britain has, also in commission, a force with sufficient 
margin of strength, in all arms, over that of Germany, having 
regard only to a collision between the two fleets. Germany, 
therefore, might wish to postpone action till a happy blow, or 
happy chance, diminish the inequality. Great Britain, for the 
same reason, should desire to force action, though it is possible 
she may wish to delay in order that her fleet may be reinforced 
by units already approaching readiness. .. . . 


‘“[ believe the probabilities all are that when the collision 


8] am transcribing these notes on the seventeenth day of the Battle on the Aisne. 
9The Life of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe (Office of History, 3d., post free). 
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comes the British numbers will be superior; that, whether 
soon or late, the Germans, if they fight at all, must accept 
this very serious disadvantage. Of course, the question of 
relative efficiency enters. I know no reason to believe that 
of the Germans to be greater.” 

The ultimate aims of the Pan-Germans are thus set forth 
in the Weekly Dispatch (September 27) by 

J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 
Reader in Modern History, Cambridge University. 


‘Pity aim at the mastery of the Netherlands (for no one 

doubts that Holland will go the way of Belgium if 
Germany wins) in order to compass a far wider aim—viz., the 
mastery of the tropics and supremacy at sea. If the Prussian 
bureaucracy fastens its grip on Boulogne and Calais, Antwerp 
and Ostend, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, all the economic 
and maritime energy of the German people will concentrate 
on the task of assuring the decline of British commerce and 
the overthrow of the British Navy. If, by an incredible 
chance, Austria emerges victorious, she will seize Salonica. 
From Boulogne to Salonica there will stretch an unbroken 
Teutonic dominion, which by its mass and energy will bid fair 
to control the world. The key to this mighty conflict is now, 
as ever, the Belgic Netherlands and the North of France. 
Our forefathers always saw that in those rich plains and busy 
harbours the enemies of England would find the best point of 
vantage either for a dash at our coasts or for that commercial 
warfare which resembles yradual strangulation. It is for us 
to see to it that we are not less courageous, not less persistent, 
than the men who routed the Spanish Armada, who baffled 
the aims of Louis XIV., who beat down the might of 


Napoleon.” 
M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


that delightful mystic in boxing-gloves, has published through 
the Daz/y Mazl (September 14) a powerful appeal for the 
modern world to ‘‘stamp out Prussian militarism as it would 
stamp out a poisonous fungus that for half a century had 
disturbed and polluted its days.” During the course of the 
article the great Belgian thinker says : 
‘Nations have the government they deserve, or rather, the 
government they have is truly no more than the magnified 
and public projection of the private morality and mortality of 
the nation. If eighty million innocent people select and 
support a monstrous King, those eighty million innocent 
people merely expose the inherent falseness and superficiality 
of their innocence; and it is the monster they maintain at 
their head who stands for all that is true in their nature, 
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because it is he who represents the eternal aspirations of their 
race, which lie far deeper than their apparent and transient 
virtues. Let there be no suggestion of error, of having been led 
astray, of an intelligent people having been tricked or misled. 
No nation can be deceived that does not wish to be deceived; 
and it is not intelligence that Germany lacks. In the sphere 
of intellect such things are not possible; nor in the region of 
enlightened, reflecting will. No nation permits herself to be 
coerced to the one crime man cannot pardon. It is of her 
own accord that she hastens toward it, her chief has no need 
to persuade, it is she who urges him on.” 


I hope I may be forgiven if I conclude this review by 
making a direct personal appeal to my readers regarding the 
future of History. This issue concludes the third year of its 
publication. Looking backwards, I am conscious that the 
ideal at which I have aimed with a certain amount of 
consistency has by no means been reached, but my corres- 
pondence and the continued increase in its circulation leads 
me to believe that the magazine has been of service to those 
for whom it is particularly intended. Hitherto you have given 
me practical support and generous sympathy, and now that 
the way of progress has become steep and difficult, and the 
fight a little more stern, I believe you will continue to do so. 
I shall labour in your behalf with increased steadfastness of 
purpose, and I| do not think that the new volume which begins 
in January, 1915, will forfeit your approval. Hustory will 
continue to give the work of the best historians at their best, 
and their subjects will be of the greatest interest and of the 
greatest helpfulness. 

If your subscription comes to an end with this issue will 
you kindly assist me by renewing it as soon as possible? 
Several of the recent numbers have speedily gone out of print, 
with the result that would-be readers have been unable to 
secure copies. Your help in securing new subscribers will 
also be much appreciated. A personal recommendation always 
goes a long way. 

Many of the leading newspapers and periodicals have 
found it necessary to reduce their size on account of the lack 
of advertisements and consequent loss of revenue. I shall 
continue to produce this magazine with its usual number of 
pages, unless circumstances over which I have no control 
make it impossible. 

In these stirring times the study of History is a necessity 
and a duty. 


Haroutp F. B. WHEELER. 





WHAT HISTORY DOES FOR 
THE BOY’ 


By F. T. B. Wueever, M.A. (Oxon) 


[* the minds of all men, thinking and unthinking, there has 
long been a vague opinion that some acquaintance with 
events of the past is not only desirable, but that without 
such acquaintance a man of to-day is singularly out of touch 
with the events of the present. Nevertheless, in spite of 
that fact, there has been considerable doubt as to the 
advisability of including History in the school curriculum, 
and an inspector of Secondary schools within the last two 
years went so far as to inform a Headmaster that History 
was quite an unimportant subject. Now, although it might 
be urged at the outset that History is not only of educational 
but also of utilarian value, the importance of any study as a 
school subject consists not so much in what it contains as in 
what it does for the boy. A teacher of mathematics has 
something else in view for his pupils than the mere knowledge 
of certain tricks with lines and angles; a teacher of science is 
hardly content if he has merely shown his boys how to 
produce crystals or coloured mixtures or evil-smelling fumes ; 
and a History teacher has something else in view than the 
mere imparting of facts and dates. History supplies a boy 
with a number of facts that are of the utmost value to him in 
after-life as an educated member of a civilised community. 
That is to say a knowledge of History, acquired as a boy, 
assists him when a man to do his duty as a citizen. But, in 
addition. it furnishes him with such a mental training that he 
will be well able to face and to solve the problems of life in 
his business or profession, and it may be well to add that in 
this the chief value of History lies. Moreover, a training in 
History study opens up to a boy a fund of the highest form 
of pleasure, and once having tasted its delights he will have 
through life an inexhaustible store of the greatest intellectual 
enjoyment. 

There is a wide-spread belief in the old tag, Dodce est 
pro patria mori! But the patria on whose behalf it is so 
sweet to die would be a clod of earth without the assistance of 
History. No one would care to die for a mere piece of 
land with rivers in it. But by the agency of History one’s 
country becomes something more. It is the theatre where of 


old one’s ancestors played their part. This ancestor may not 


*Based on a paper read before the Croydon Branch of the Parent’s 
National Education Union. 
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have been Humphrey of Hereford or Roger of Norfolk ; he 
may not have been Pym or Hampden; but he may have 
been in the crowd with Wat Tyler or have clamoured 
round Whitehall yelling madly because of the Five Members. 
Perhaps he was with Bruce at Bannockburn or with Henry 
Tudor at Milford Haven. He may have been one of those 
who did not fear to tell of ’98. Who knows whether he had 
the curls of a cavalier or the close-crop of aroundhead? But 
a knowledge of these things will set a boy wondering and 
glorying, and if History teaches a boy the doings of his 
predecessors his country will soon become more to him than 
a mere geographical name. 

No son who had not known his mother until he was 
twenty-one could have the same regard for her as one who 
had grown up with her through all those twenty-one years. 
He could not appreciate her point of view as well as one who, 
as a little boy, half-understanding maybe, had wept with her 
in her sorrow or laughed with her in her moments of gladness. 
So one who is introduced to his country as an established 
state cannot have that interest in its institutions which another 
will have who has followed the checks and triumphs of them 
in their development. Now this interest in institutions is one 
of the greatest blessings that History confers upon the 
individual and therefore as a necessity upon the community 
asa whole. A man will not be quite so ready to neglect his 
duty of voting when he realises how his ancestors strove to 
get that right. If he has learnt, as a boy, of the petitions to 
the king, of the purchase price paid to the local baron, of the 
long journeys made by those ancient burgesses to obtain that 
self-governing power within their own township, he will be 
less likely to refuse to leave his home to vote because it is 
raining, or with careless indifference to suffer the dictates of 
the first persuasive canvasser without a due regard to the 
welfare of his Borough. 

If this wanton indifference is true of municipal elections, 
how much more true is it of parliamentary elections. Of 
what value, we may ask, is the representative system when 
party-voting becomes hereditary ; when the son always votes 
for the same party, however it changes its programme or 
however little it modifies its programme, whatever may be 
the changing requirements of the nation, simply because his 
father has always voted on that side? Surely a study of 
History will help to prevent, not necessarily all boys, but 
many boys from being this constant unthinking voter, this 
party-worshipper, without a private opinion on any problem 
of the age. When a boy learns that representative govern- 
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ment is merely a practical solution of a problem that arose 
from increased area and population; when he finds that it is 
a modification of that personal self-government exercised by 
his ancestors before in their long boats they crossed the 
North Sea, will he as a cultured man still treat with 
indifference that right demanded by them as half-civilized 
savages ? 

When a boy realises to the full the power of the Commons 
and that he will have a share in electing his representative to 
that House, he will wish to become acquainted with the 
problems that that House has to face. He will discover that 
no problem arises, as it were, spontaneously ; that conditions 
are constantly changing, and that it is advisable, before 
deciding about the business in hand, to consider carefully 
the causes that have brought it about. He will get a wider 
view of Free Trade and Tariff Reform if he knows why there 
were trade restrictions and how and when they were gradually 
removed. He will think about Home Rule for Ireland in a 
less party manner if he learns something about the History of 
Ireland and her relations with England. Some acquaintance 
with the Industrial Revolution will give him a better insight 
into social legislation. In the same way with Foreign and 
Colonial affairs, if he learns something about them as a boy 
he will be likely to inquire further and to understand them 
better asa man. For a voter in a Democracy to be ignorant 
of these things is a danger to the State, and for him suddenly 
to awake to a realisation of them as they are, without any 
knowledge of how they became so, is almost as deplorable. 
But boys who have acquired the knowledge of some facts, 
and who have been trained to discern the causes of move- 
ments and watch the effects of actions, will when confronted 
with the questions of the times display a desire to discover 
the source of the trouble, a willingness to learn the truth, and 
a capability of comprehending the suggested remedy which 
cannot but be for the good of the community. 

These advantages, together with a broader political outlook 
and a wider religious tolerance, are, after all, merely incidental, 
and the facts with which they are connected simply form the 
basis of the valuable intellectual training which History gives 
to a boy. The head of a well-known London firm, in a 
lecture on the Science of Merchandising, said quite recently 
that the requirements of a business man were imagination— 
originality, which after all is merely the result of imagination 
—judgment, which, of course, comes from careful comparison 
—and last of all nerve, that is determination to act without a 
great deal of hesitation, and this determination to act is a very 
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different thing to recklessness, it is a willingness to act when 
one is conscious that the right line of action has been adopted, 
and will only result from a critical investigation of the matter 
in hand. 

History calls into play all these functions of mind and 
trains and develops them. It may be urged that these 
functions of mind will only display their true activity in that 
subject which has been used for their development : yet if we 
pass by the fact that imagination may be quickened 
incidentally to consider any facts that are presented to it, and 
helped to deal with them successfully, there still remains the 
true sphere for imagination trained by History, when it will 
continue in after life to deal with those subjects upon which it 
has been developed at school. Whatever career a boy may 
adopt he will come into contact with living persons who have 
certain motives for actions and who expect results from those 
actions. The ability to put himself correctly by imagination 
based on known facts into the place of another, to know his 
thoughts, to picture his aims, and to understand his actions, 
is of the utmost importance. It is a difficult matter, but not 
altogether impossible, and this power to understand the 
motives and course of action of one’s fellows, to read the 
present and to some extent to picture the future, will result 
from a training to imagine from certain facts, lives and actions 
that are past. 

A boy will not do all this at once. He must just learn to 
put himself in the place of others, and he will begin by 
imagining scenes, by clothing his characters in their proper 
garb—not always in doublet and hose, with rapier and wig— 
and by looking at them in their proper setting. This correct 
picturing of the scenes of History is of the utmost importance. 
Moreover, half the pleasure one gets from History is the 
succession of pictures that is seen, at first by the suggestion of 
another, and finally by one’s own creation. But the correct 
imagining must be trained, otherwise we have the individual 
who, in reading even a book of fiction, merely skims through 
to find the plot and searching only for sensation, benefits in 
no wise from ideas. The reputation among some of History 
to be dry-as-dust is because they have been accustomed to 
look at mere facts and not to regard the living beings taking 
part in them or to examine the workings of their minds to 
catch their motives. 

When a boy hears of Magna Carta for the first time it 
conveys to him practically nothing. Moreover, he is probably 
not the least bit anxious to know anything at all about it. 
But let an appeal be made to his imagination. Let him see 
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the wide, flowing river, the little island of Runnymede, 
thronged with tents and pavilions, the esquires running to 
and fro, horses champing at their bits or pawing in their 
stalls, men-at-arms sharpening their weapons, banners blowing, 
pennons waving, the whole scene of feudal pageantry. Let 
him see across the water a king at the entrance of his 
pavilion, sitting with a parchment before him, at his side his 
archbishop with mitre, crozier and sleeves of lawn, around 
him his barons under arms, determination written on their 
faces, and he will begin to ask the meaning of all this. 
Should he, later, see John in passion roll upon the ground, 
gnawing in frenzy the rushes of his floor, he will begin to ask 
still more earnestly, What is the reason for all this ? 

When a boy’s imagination is properly trained he becomes 
inquiring, anxious to find the truth. In his search he finds 
that the only way to arrive at truth is to weigh all the evidence 
accurately ; that the slightest false step may give him an 
entirely wrong opinion. ‘To some boys the ’45 rebellion with 
Bonnie Prince Charlie at Derby will appear to have had more 
chance of success than the badly managed local rising of the 
‘15. But to others more careful investigation will give a very 
different opinion. They will find that only the vigilance of the 
government during the '15 prevented serious risings in 
England. The lately enthroned Hanoverians were hated, or 
at the best merely tolerated ; the people as a whole would 
have welcomed the Stewarts and were almost inclined to 
waive their objection to Catholicism. The Lowlanders were 
dissatisfied with the Union; the Highlanders were one with 
the Stewarts in sympathy and religion. A strong and 
capable leader was alone required to turn out the German 
monarchs and restore the son of James II. Unfortunately, 
the rising was marred by bad management and the Old 
Pretender had no enthusiasm for his own cause. The ’45, 
apparently successful, had, however, no possible chance of 
being so ; the little good fortune that attended it was due 
chiefly to the reckless daring of the young prince. The 
Lowlanders were no longer anxious for a change of monarch, 
which among other things might interfere with their increasing 
prosperity ; the people of England had become satisfied with 
the Hanoverian succession as a result of Walpole’s conciliatory 
policy. Thus it is safe to say that the first rebellion, which 
consisted apparently of a few local risings, might easily have 
changed the succession, whereas what was a_ victorious 
invasion had not the slightest chance of ultimate success. 

A boy receives many lessons that he must not jump to 
conclusions in History or in the affairs of every-day life. He 
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must consider carefully all the facts, details, and evidence to 
be obtained before he comes toa decision. There is a further 
training in critical investigation in the comparing of original 
documents with which a boy comes into contact, the sources 
upon which the various text books are based. He finds that 
these sources do not agree: that the royalist gives a very 
different account of events to that of the old puritan. They 
cannot both be right. He will ask why they differ. Party- 
feeling makes them regard the same fact in a different light, 
and the boy finds that if his idea of their correctness or 
incorrectness is to be true, he must consider them with the 
help of his own imagination, his own critical reasoning, and 
the facts of other contemporaries. This is a lesson to him in 
after-life. Before he believes the tale of one man or scouts 
the story of another, he will apply the same process that he 
did in the schoolroom. He must put himself by imagination 
in the place of each; he must look for motive; he must 
mentally criticise ; he must compare their statements with the 
facts he knows. By such means only will he arrive at true 
judgment, and the elementary training he receives in these 
processes in his History study will stand him in good stead 
in the business of the world. He will be in the habit of 
using his imagination, which will develop in him originality ; 
he will be able to form a judgment after careful comparison ; 
and having critically investigated the case he will have the 
nerve to act without hesitation, all of which functions are of 
such importance to a business man, or to any man. 


Further, if he has acquired the taste for History as a boy, 
he can remove himself entirely from his cares of the present 
and seek his relaxation and philosophy in the deeds and 
civilizations of the past. He will find, as Professor Browne 
says, some of his greatest delights in penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the world which History can reveal to him, and 
he will find his pleasure not through sensations but ideas. 
Only let him learn to invoke Clio: the scales will drop from 
his eyes, the arid waste that stretches behind him will become 
a fair field studded with bright flowers, the shadowy images 
of the future will take shape before him like visions in the 
bow] of Ayesha, and though some features are absent, some 
lines of them are missing, he will behold, to a considerable 
extent, events that are to come. 


| (HE perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature.— Macaulay. 





THE DANISH ELEMENT IN 
ENGLISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 


By S. CuNNINGTON 
Author of “Georgian England,” “Home and State,” etc. 


shade Scandinavian kingdoms make their appeal to the 
political student to-day because in their development 

they successfully run counter to the modern tendency 
of the assimilation or amalgamation of small states. In 
their economic aspect they are held up to us as examples 
of intelligent adaptability, and, especially in the case of 
Denmark, as accomplishing all that we fail to achieve in 
the cultivation of dairy produce, and that in spite of our 
natural advantages. 

It is not only in political and economic features, however, 
that Denmark, with a total population of ‘something under 
half that of London, deserves our attention. A study of 
origins has power to thrill no less than a study of destinies. 
Apart from minute intricacies it seems to be generally accept- 
ed that the Danes are our racial cousins. The German, 
Dutch and Saxon peoples belonged to the West Teutonic 
family and the Scandinavians to the East Teutonic, and the 
early, though not the earliest, inhabitants of the Northern 
peninsulas were Goths. They would have described their 
home as Rezd-Gotaland (Firm Goth’s-land) and Ey-Gotaland 
(Island Goth’s-land). To Roman civilization they were 
almost unknown, the Latin Scanzta covering vaguely all 
the Northern part of Europe. Somewhere there lay the 
mysterious Zhu/e of Pytheas; and Roman traders explored 
the shores of the Danish islands for the precious amber found 
on them. 

From the fourth century A.D. the Northmen emerged 
slowly from the realm of myth into the region of history ; 
and soon both the continent and our islands were to become 
painfully familiar with them, as their restless energy and 
daring carried them over land and sea, attacking, destroying, 
conquering, and adopting or profoundly modifying the civil- 
ization or barbarism they found prevailing. During the great 
Wanderjahren of the nations they expanded into Saxon 
territory, settled in Kent, conquered the Slavs and founded 
Muscovy ; challenged Rome; and established for themselves 
the rule of their land by elective chieftains, or Smaa Kongar. 
Presently they subdued Finland, discovered Iceland and 
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Greenland and, five centuries before Columbus, reached the 
coast of N. America, which they named Vinland Lin Goda 
(Finland the Good). 

Their religion appears to have been the worship of the 
Al-fader Odin, Creator and Father of Men and things, all- 
knowing and eternal ; at the final judgment uplifting the good 
to Gimii, the golden realm, and debasing the evil to Vastroend, 
the low strand. Odin, enthroned in Val-hal, hears the deeds 
of men from his ravens (have we not still the nursery evasion 
‘‘a little bird told me” ?), and there he assigns and prepares 
future rewards and punishments. In their ancient history 
the Scandinavians, in common with all high-spirited peoples, 
claimed descent from Odin for their kings and exalted their 
heroes to deities. 

We have a permanent reminder of this old religion in the 
names of the days of the week, which also silently record one 
of a far greater antiquity startlingly enough shown to be 
incorporated with the Odin-worship. The names Sunday, 
Monday, Friday, commemorate the Baal-worship of the 
Pheenicians, whose connection with Scandinavia in very early 
times has left this imprint upon Europe. Baal, the god of 
the sun; Ashtoreth “of the Zidonians” (Astarte of the 
Greeks), goddess of the moon; and Freya, the manifestation 
of Astarte’s divinity in Nature, as the spirit of love, of beauty, 
of renascent life, supplemented Odin; Thor, his instrument, 
and Tya, the god of war. We remember Milton's impressive 
pageant of these ancient principles and personalities of evil 
(Par. Lost, Bk. ii.), and how in the hymn of his “ Nativity” 
Ode is proclaimed the overthrow of Baalim and “ moonéd 
Ashtaroth,” Regzna cali, Mater Deum, by the Christ-Child. 

The great Spring festival of Freya, or Astarte, in Nature, 
Ystar, or Ystere was Christianized, in common with other great 
pagan celebrations, and became Easter. The Ashtaroth 
myth is curiously embalmed in the unimpassioned details of 
the calendar, “the Sunday nearest to the full moon of the 
vernal equinox.” The long antagonism of the Northmen to 
Christianity and the difficulty of converting them arose from 
the contrast in ideals of the faith presented to them and their 
own. ‘‘Thor’s Hammer or Christ’s Cross” appeared a choice 
between the venerated hardihood, daring, and high enterprise 
of their traditions and the ignoble effeminacy of physical 
cowardice and sloth. Cruelty is, of course, a conception born 
of the purer faith, and as slow to become universal as that of 
chastity. Hence in our history the Dane alights with his 
terrible war-cry and tramps, destroying, burning, slaying over 
our islands, a relentless and vengeful figure. 
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Certainly those invasions and his continental incursions 
were not undertaken solely, or even primarily, under economic 
stress, but from love of enterprise and scorn of danger. So 
the black, high-prowed Dragon-ships hovered round our 
shores, pressed up our rivers, and thrust upon a struggling 
social order a baptism of fire. And as blood is thicker than 
water, racial tradition responded to the whelming onset and 
the acquired or imposed restraints of Saxon civilization were 
cast off. From the welter was to arise a chastened, dis- 
ciplined, invigorated race; its stolidity crossed with a fiery 
strain, its sluggishness leavened with the poignant restlessness 
of desire. 

The pact of King Alfred and Gudrun, the later confusion 
of strife, treachery and reprisal ; the emergence of a Scandi- 
navian Empire under Cnut the Great, with Britain as the 
fairest jewel in his crown, and his consort Queen Emma, 
widow of Ethelred wnvede;—are not these things written 
scantily in our history? And we are faintly aware that 
parallel with these were the Northmen’s scourgings of the 
continent; the ringing tread of Rolf the Ganger through 
Northern Gaul, the defiance of Charlemagne, the challenge 
of Rome, and in the homeland the development of the 
Danish states into a territory (exceeding in extent that of 
Denmark to-day) under one king; and in the slow process of 
differentiation the coming into prominence of Norway and 
Sweden. 

It is carelessly acknowledged that in our place-names are 
traces of Danish occupation—but not the frequency and 
extent of such—that certain earthworks still remaining testify 
to the same; that the fair hair and blue eyes of our Northern 
and Eastern coasts spell Vzkeng; and that certain military 
devices and sea-going usages have the same origin. Beyond 
these, the Danish ships were the models (perhaps excelled) of 
those ‘‘ broader and deeper and swifter” vessels with which 
King Alfred pre-figured the British Navy ; the realm of ideas 
supplies others. The Scandinavian ¢we/ve in our numerical 
system holds its own against the spurious simplicity of ¢ez ; 
that pregnant word ¢hzng keeps in Danish its original concept— 
meaning of a deliberative gathering. The judicial Session is 
the Zzmg; the Norwegian Parliament is the Stor Ting 
(Great); the open-air parliament ground is in Icelandic 
Thing-vollry ; whence the mound in the Isle of Man, the 
Tyn-wald ; the northern “ridings,” corruption of 7¥2-¢hengs ; 
and the rough and ready tribunal of the 4us-¢ngs. 

Surely no series of raids, no complete absorption of Dane 
in Saxon would have left so many dominant traces. Even 
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now we retain faint memories of two of the ancient observ- 
ances of the Scandinavian Baal-worship. The ceremonial 
rolling of a wheel down a steep at the winter solstice signified 
the completion of the year’s cycle, the yée, or wheel of time ; 
whence our Yule-tide. The bonfires still lighted in some 
remote places on June 24th, inexplicably connected with St. 
John Baptist, are the “translated” ritual celebrations of the 
Midsummer festival of Baal and (symbolically) the passing 
‘through the fire” of his votaries. 

The remains of the Runic literatures in our midst are 
principally Scandinavian, preserving in the old chisel-char- 
acters of inscriptions, the beginnings of heroic story. The 
Danish scadd was the precursor of the minstrel, his saga the 
parent of chansor and saz. It has been said that the battle- 
cry was the embryo of the epic, and in Scandinavian tradition 
we have unmistakable traces of its growth and develop- 
ment. And of the innumerable subtle influences which mould 
character and temperament that of the Norse element in our 
literature counts for much. It might well be claimed that 
the matter of an individual hero, whose spontaneous achieve- 
ments, in whatever environment, and whether good or bad, are 
great and daring; and the manner of simple directness and 
impetuous movement, are parts of our direct Scandinavian 
heritage in literature. 

But as it is the Danish element as a constituent of 
English, and not its independent examples, that deserves 
recognition, it matters less that the actual contributions to 
which we can refer come to us as English. First and oldest 
is the lay of Wedszth, the Far-Traveller, in which is imbedded 
the legend of the war of the East Goths with the Huns. In 
it, too, is the uncalculated tribute of the old singer to Norse 
idealism : the long journeys and the singing in the mead-halls, 
the gallant personalities of chieftains, the generous gifts which 
rewarded his song, especially Guthere of Burgundy. who 
‘‘gave me an arm ring, he the Prince of burg-indwellers, 
no sluggish King was he.” Incidentally too are mentioned 
Gudrun and Hrothgar, Offa and Finn, and always pervades 
it the love of roving, the passion for adventure, the thirst for 
enterprise, which have carried the British flag to all corners of 
the world. ‘1 have fared through many stranger lands 
through the spacious earth; good and evil have | known,” 
proclaims the singer. For his journeyings and labours were 
undertaken in no mere covetous desire for gain or honour ; 
his joy was in his work, his ardour for the experience. It 
would be an invigorating exercise to trace through English 
literature the links from Widsith to the modern— 
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‘‘For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 
But [ can’t drop it if I tried!” 
of Kipling. 

In the Lament of Deor we have the first English lyric— 
and the last—until another Norse influence has stirred the 
English imagination at the Conquest. It was the germ of 
that growth of elegy in which our national poetry is unique ; 
and there is in it the strain of stoical philosophy which, 
becoming articulate, wraps abandonment in reticence. It is 
a long way from Deor to Lycidas and Jn Memoriam; and 
many accretions will have come to the central thought. But 
the ancestry is clear, the poetic tradition sustained. To 
steady himself and be strong in his affliction, the singer 
records the sorrowful instances of legend and saga: Weyland 
the smith is reft of his maiden and cast into exile, ‘‘ sorrow- 
smitten man!” Beadchild in her “self-sorrow”; the un- 
requited passion of Geat, which “stole all his sleep away ” ; 
the exile of Theodric “for a thirty winters” ; the tyranny of 
Earmanric, ‘many a warrior sat with his sorrows cloaked!” 
and the recurrent refrain, 


‘“‘ That he overwent ; ¢hzs also may I,” 


combine to strike the resonant truth that comfort makes 
strong. So far as this tone rings through our thought to-day 
is the Scandinavian heritage apparent. 

Tacitus described our English ancestors as a “ singing- 
folk ;” celebrating Tuisco in ancient lays and with music they 
kindled themselves to battle, and “of all ceremonies going 
into battle was the most religious.” And thus the Danish 
scalds re-appear as the gleemen and the bards, who recite the 
deeds of heroes and are literally inspired, and inspire their 
hearers, to a fine frenzy. Answering shouts and refrains 
are a rough chorus, as when the singing hosts of Harold 
Hardrada challenged the English Harold; the Viking seamen 
shouted their defiance as their craft tossed on the waves; the 
supper in hall was gladdened and inspirited by recitals of old 
and recent deeds of valour. 


Chiefest of all stands the Scandinavian heirloom of Zeo- 
wulf. The appreciative labour of scholars seems to show 
conclusively that in an adapted framework of epic narrative, 
with Christian additions and glosses, there are the early 
Danish lays which commemorated the scenes and personages 
of their legendary history. The coasts of the North Sea in 
Zealand and South Sweden are the places, Danes and Geats 
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the people, the Norse myth of Beowa and the saga of Beowulf 
the story. But its creators brought it to their new lands 
where, deep calling to deep of race and temperament, it was 
adopted and treasured and identified with our own shores. 
It has been jealously claimed for both Northumbrian and 
Mercian coasts that ¢heve was the cradle of the story. On the 
cliffs near Whitby was the great hall of Hrothgar, the marshy 
moorland and the ‘fell mere” of Grendel, nay, even Bowlby the 
home of the mythic Beowa. And truly we may claim it as 
English, since in its original home it died out of memory ; 
also because the simple “ lay ” kernel is richly covered with a 
growth of Teutonic poetry, the outcome of the combined 
genius of Angle, Saxon and Dane. 

There is only one feature of this noble creation upon 
which space may be spared to comment. That is the sea. 
As it is the Danish strain in our blood which (it may be 
urged) has made us explorers and discoverers, has sent us far 
afield in grim solitudes of torrid swamps and frigid ice-fields, 
so our imaginative recognition of ‘the engirdling sea,” ‘‘the 
waste of waters,” is the outcome of the spiritual stimulus of 
the old Danish perception of its terror and its joy. Sae, 
waeter, flod, stream, lagu, mere, holm, grund, are external 
evidence of the connection ; there are also expressed ideas of 
the sea and its attributes, whose vocabulary has not been 
handed down; ‘the great encompassing Ocean,” “the Terror 
of the Deep,” ‘the upwelling,” “the tumultuous swinging 
of the waves,” but nowhere a hint of fear. 

Into what soil this seed fell (and died and sprang up anew) 
is plain from the legends of coast-people who had not even 
learned to fish (as in Sussex) and the dearth of ships and 
sea-men before and after Alfred’s time and later. Trade with 
the continent was carried on, but with hatred and terror of the 
sea-perils endured, and the literature of travel, both early 
and late, is full of the painful, and has few of the joyful, 
impressions of the sea. 

The poetry of Cynewulf (the cultivated Danish monk), 
gives the aspect of the sea which we should expect from his 
name. In his Narrative of the Empress Helena in search of 
the True Cross there is the sense of enjoyment, of mastery : 
the ‘‘ stallions of the flood stood alert for going” ; shields and 
spears and “sortes of battle” and “ mail-shirted fighters ” 


wait at the haven for the “ wave-riding horses.” 

It is not too much to say that as the Danish strain 
invigorated the sluggish Anglo-Saxon temper, so its note in 
literatures animates and inspires the moody self-centredness 
of its thought to virile expression. 





THE REAL POSITION OF THE 
DUKE OF NORFOLK IN) 1529-1530 


By Avan F. Hatrers_ey, 
Downing College, Cambridge 


ee whole government of this country,” wrote Chapuys 
on the 25th October, 1529, ‘“‘is fast falling into the 

hands of the Duke of Norfolk.” Later on in the 
despatch, this estimate of the situation is found to need 
revision, Chapuys was informed by Norfolk himself that 
“state affairs in England were not now, as I (Chapuys) 
thought, conducted by a single individual, but by the Privy 
Council in general.” 

What, then, was the position actually held by Norfolk 
during the months following Wolsey’s fall? Was it that of 
first responsible minister in a government bound together 
only in common dependence on the royal will; or was it a 
position which brought with it any degree of real control and 
independence ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to examine briefly 
the altered circumstances of the month of October, 1529, and 
their bearing on the struggle at the Council-board between 
the parties of Wolsey and Norfolk. 

It had been decided to call a Parliament in the early days 
of August. The parallel development of Henry’s passion for 
Anne Boleyn with his impatient distaste for any degree of 
Opposition created a situation which Wolsey could no longer 
control. The king’s determination at all costs to obtain a 
divorce involved the abandonment of the policy of compromise 
in favour of schemes which were bound to produce unfamiliar, 
and possibly, dangerous results. Previous experience had 
shown how much ruin and suffering the interruption of 
commerce with Flanders brought to the cloth trade in general, 
and the Eastern counties in particular. Henry’s treatment 
of Catharine threatened to make permanent what had hitherto 
only been an occasional disaster. Wolsey was not the man 
to embark with readiness on so unpromising a course of 
action, and his wishes had already been overridden in the 
doubtful matter of the summoning of a new Parliament. 
Moreover, in Henry’s eyes, Wolsey seemed far too independent. 
The king’s love of ease, says Falier, largely accounted for the 
continuance of the chancellor’s rule; but ‘from that time 

‘Spanish Calendar, ed. de Gayangos, IV., 194. 
(203) 
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forth he took such delight in his own rule that from liberal 
(of power) he became avaricious.”” 

The summoning of Parliament was the crux of the 
situation. Henry, it should be remembered, had little reason 
in 1529 to regard Parliament as a complacent and easily- 
managed assembly. Wolsey had met with scanty success in 
his efforts to browbeat the Parliament of 1523. Parliament 
was almost an unknown factor in the situation ; it might prove 
helpful or it might prove obdurate. Inasmuch as the mercantile 
classes would be hostile to schemes which threatened the 
Flanders trade ; and as much popular sympathy, especially in 
London, was attracted to the unfortunate Catharine, it was 
perhaps more likely to prove obdurate. Why, then, was 
Parliament summoned ; and, in particular, what mind was at 
the back of such a doubtful expedient? The answer is 
perhaps to be found in the well-known letter of the 6th of 
October from Gardiner to Wolsey, requesting the latter to 
send the writs for the shires of Nottingham, Derby, Bedford, 
Buckingham, Hampshire, and the town of Southampton.* 
Coming as it did less than a fortnight before the final fall of 
Wolsey, the letter is to be regarded as a stage in the 
supersession of Wolsey by Norfolk. The cardinal refused to 
be deprived of his authority as chancellor except by strictly 
legal steps. Thus, in spite of the fact that a bill of indictment 
was brought against him on October gth, ‘“‘yet did he ride 
that day to the chancery with his accustomed pomp. Of 
which the king being advertised, thought fit to forbid him the 
place, as being indecent that a man who was upon terms of 
conviction should administer that high charge.”* The same 
writer notices that Wolsey would not take plain hints. ‘The 
cardinal did not, or perhaps out of greatness of mind would 
not, take notice of what was intended against him.” As 
Wolsey was not actually deprived of the seals until the 19th, 
it became necessary for Norfolk’s purposes, that he should be 
gradually suspended from his functions as chancellor. 

The letter of the 6th October is a stage in this process, 
and it is also the first clear sign of the king’s determination to 
use Norfolk as his chief adviser. The situation at this time 
offered considerable opportunities to a man of the duke’s 
attainments. The king, personally, was not in a position to 


exercise decisive influence on elections other than those of 
2 Venetian Calendar, ed. K. Brown, IV., 694. 

3Zetters and Papers of Henry VIII., 1V., 5993. A new interpretation seems necessary. 
Dr. Fisher (Political History of England, V., 291) and the Victoria County History of 
Bedfordshire, 11., 39, merely say that the letter shows that Henry was interested in 
these elections. But the peculiar circumstances of the position of Wolsey and Norfolk 
make further comment necessary. The important words are to be found in the notice 
that the writs are to be sent ‘‘ by the hands and advice of Norfolk.” 

‘Herbert, Reign of Henry VIII., World Library ed., p. 404. 
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royal boroughs. The dukes of Norfolk, on the other hand, 
were traditionally aware of the various means by which the 
possession of landed property could be utilized to influence 
Parliamentary elections.’ Norfolk himself was in a position 
to exercise a considerable amount of control over the elections 
in Surrey, Sussex, and the Eastern counties. The significant 
memorandum, to be found in the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VITI., X., 816, notes: ‘‘the names of such towns as 
in times past I could have made burgesses of Parliament of 
in the shires of Sussex ......, in all the shires of my 
commission, save Lancashire, | have put such order that 
such shall be chosen as, I doubt not, shall serve his Highness 
. ... likewise in Norfolk and Suffolk.” It was this extensive 
borough influence which commended itself to Henry in the 
autumn of 1529. Henry was embarking on a new policy, 
and he wanted all the support he could get. In 1529 the 
king was feeling his way and putting to the test the forces 
which lay to hand. There were two questions of urgent 
importance : was Parliament going to prove manageable? and 
was this end to be secured by the kind of influence which 
Norfolk could bring to bear on elections? Whilst he was 
uncertain of Parliament, Henry welcomed any instrument that 
appeared to be serviceable, and for the moment he adopted 
an essentially Norfolk policy. Hence it was that Secretary 
Gardiner wrote to Wolsey on October 6th to send the writs 
that they might be despatched by the hands and advice of 
Norfolk. 

Having arrived so far, one is confronted by the difficulty 
that the counties named in the letter are not those in which 
the influence of Norfolk is known to have been greatest. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that they were precisely 
those shires in which Wolsey himself could count on several 
opportunities for interference. As Bishop of Winchester, the 
Cardinal could exercise some influence over the Hampshire 
elections. Thus, Gardiner, who succeeded Wolsey as Bishop, 
wrote of ‘those I have used to name in the nether house.” 
At the same time, Wolsey possessed extensive lands in the 
shires of Buckingham and Nottingham.’ As for the town of 
Southampton, it was a place where it was notoriously easy 
for a local magnate to exercise pressure. The burgesses 
never seemed to mind who chose, so long as the members 
served at their own charges; and in 1584 the town was quite 
willing that one of its members should be nominated by the 


Earl of Leicester.’ 


5Cf. Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, I., 337, ‘‘it was right necessarie that my lord (Norfolk) 
have at this tyme in the Parliament suche persons as longe unto him and be of his 
menyall servants.” Duchess of Norfolk to John Paston. 
®Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Cattley, VI., 54. "Letters and Papers, 1V., 6516 (3), 6076 
‘Vict. City History, Wants, III., 517. 
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These considerations make it probable that Norfolk wished 
to protect himself against any attempt on the part of Wolsey 
to use his position, as chancellor, to influence the elections in 
those counties, in which his territorial power was considerable. 
Much rested on the possession of the seals. There were 
countless ways in which a disconcerting effect might be 
produced on the voting strength of the different parties, if only 
the decision as to the exact occasion and method of sending 
the writ fell into capable and interested hands. Despite 
Norfolk’s efforts, Wolsey still retained the seals on October 
6th: hence the duke’s anxiety to gain possession of the writs 
and send them with his own instructions. 

What part precisely are we to assign to the king during 
this crisis? Henry was so much more masterful a person 
than Norfolk that it is difficult to believe that the duke’s 
position was one of real independence. The truth seems to 
be that during the twelve months or so following Wolsey’s 
fall, Henry and Norfolk worked together on a basis of mutual 
tolerance and trust. Henry had need of the military and 
diplomatic ability, and the borough influence of Norfolk, but 
what measure of independence he enjoyed he owed to the 
king’s absolute concentration on obtaining the divorce. ‘“ The 
king would not have hesitated to part with a good bit of his 
kingdom, or become, as the duke of Norfolk said to me, your 
majesty’s slave, had you only consented to the divorce,” 
wrote Chapuys on December 31st. Under these circumstances 
Henry was not unwilling to allow the duke some considerable 
control in certain directions, more especially the details of 
foreign policy. 

There are clear indications that the control exercised by 
Norfolk in the twelve months following his success over 
Wolsey was real and not merely apparent. The seals, taken 
from the latter on October 19th, remained in the duke's hands 
until the 25th, when they were given to More, on the special 
advice of Norfolk. The initial idea was that Suffolk should 
be chancellor, but Norfolk objected to the post “being in 
such high hands.” At the same time, though state affairs 
were to be no longer directed by a single individual, there 
was every intention of giving general direction to one minister, 
advised by the Privy Council. Thus More, at the opening of 
Parliament on November 3rd, defended the king’s employment 
of Wolsey on the ground that he was ‘obliged to entrust the 
government of the kingdom to another.” The essential 
difference was, that in matters that interested the king, the 
royal wishes would, in the long run, predominate. 


Span. Cal., 1V., 211. 
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On December 13th Chapuys noted that the duke’s 
“influence and power are daily increasing.” Even as late 
as November 13th, 1530, Norfolk told the papal nuncio “not 
to take any notice of the king’s violent words, but to try and 
induce the Pope to grant the king’s wishes, for that he (the 
duke) would take good care that none of the king’s threats 
should be carried into execution.”"" At the same time, he was 
far too shrewd to hold misconceptions as to his real position. 
He had constantly to fear Wolsey’s return to power and 
influence. The latter did not relax his efforts to recover 
the royal favour, and his success in securing permission to 
reside in Richmond was regarded as a blow to Norfolk. 
The king, it was said, ‘“ bore the cardinal no real ill-will,” and 
it even seemed possible that Catharine might regain her 
position (December 13th, 1529)." Under these circumstances 
Norfolk ‘‘ used his power and credit with the king as modestly 
as possible.” 


The duke’s power was, indeed, only a temporary factor in 
the situation. When once king and Parliament realized their 
community of interests, Henry found a much readier and 
more serviceable instrument for his purposes. It was only so 
long as Parliament remained an unknown quantity, which 
might prove a check to the royal wishes, that the co-operation 
of Norfolk seemed desirable. The latter had his own private 
motives. He was no subservient follower of the king’s policy 
as yet. He supported the divorce policy, largely because he 
wanted a divorce himself, in order to marry one Elizabeth 
Holland. He opposed Wolsey, not because the latter had 
become temporarily distasteful to Henry, but because he laid 
at the cardinal’s door the execution of Buckingham, his 
son-in-law. There was thus in 1529 a natural basis for 
co-operation between the king and Norfolk; for the former 
needed the support of at least one class in the nation at a time 
when the attitude of the other classes appeared somewhat 
doubtful. It has been suggested that Norfolk could not hold 
his position long. The first stage in the decline of his 
authority can be dated on the 6th of February, 1530. On 
that day, Brian Tuke, a confidant of Norfolk, informed 
Chapuys that the “king had determined to take the manage- 
ment of his own affairs, and had appointed several councillors 
in order not to be without a council when the duke of Norfolk, 
the chancellor and others... . cannot attend on him.” The 
council was to have full authority in the absence of the great 
officials. At the same time, the step was not a final one. 


1°Span. Cal., 1V., 232. ''Lbid, 492. '*/bid, 232. 
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Norfolk himself was appointed president of the council.” 
Moreover, Chapuys, writing on February 22nd, says that he 
was “secure in the knowledge that nothing is done without 
him in the council.”" 

It is true that much of the temporary security of the 
duke’s position was due to the fact that he never attempted to 
thwart the king's will. ‘The duke, taking experience from 
the past, dares not undertake too many things.” But it is a 
misreading of the history of this critical year to suppose that 
Henry’s path was a sufficiently smooth one to enable him to 
play fast and loose with the wishes of a powerful class. No 
doubt, the prestige of the monarchy was high, and that of the 
nobility comparatively low ; but the former had not yet learnt 
its full strength, nor the latter become reconciled to comparative 
impotence. Before long, however, Henry saw in his growing 
rapprochement with Parliament a means of extending much 
further his personal control over the government. By 
August 15th, 1530, Scarpinello could write to Sforza that 
‘‘His Majesty chooses to know and superintend everything 
himself.” Norfolk’s position, as an independent factor in 
the situation, was irrecoverably lost when the increasing 
harmony between Henry VIII. and the Long Parliament of 
the Reformation was strong enough to crush out all inter- 
mediaries. He could not have retained his position longer 
had he been endowed with real statesmanship and resolution. 
His weakness of character made the transition easier and 
more natural. But, in the confused period following Wolsey’s 
fall, when the active forces of the nation had not come to a 
full realization of their own powers, his popularity, territorial 
strength, and diplomatic ability gave him a temporary, but 
none the less real, control over the government, on the 
condition of his whole-hearted support of the divorce policy. 

'S Span. Cal., 1V., 257. '*Jbid, 265. '°Jbid, 211. '° Venetian Cal., IV., 601. 








thought, the age of Kant and Lessing and Goethe, of Hegel and 
Schiller and Fichte, there was no real German State at all, but a 
congeries of principalities and free cities, independent centres of 
intellectual life, in which letters and science produced a richer crop 
than the two succeeding generations have raised, just as Britain, also, 
with eight times the population of the year 1600, has had no more 
Shakespeares or Miltons. No notion is more palpably contradicted by 
history than that relied on by the school to which General Bernhardi 
belongs, that ‘‘culture”—literary, scientific, and artistic—flourishes 
best in great military States... . . The opposite view would be much 
nearer the truth.—WViscount Jrvce. 


| Nth the two most brilliant generations of German literature and 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


UNPUBLISHED “PRETENDER 
PAPERS” 


From THE HopGkKIN COLLECTION AND NOW IN POSSESSION 
or A. M. BrROADLEY 


Original Account of Ordnance and Stores taken by Sir 
John Cope to the Highlands in the Forty-Five. 


_— of Ordnance and Stores carried with Sr. John 
Cope to the Highlands as p His Order of the rith 
August, 1745 :—Gallipers or 14 pounders, mounted on 
their Travelling Carriages with Bed and Corn to Each, 4; 
Four Inch Cohorns, 4; Cohorn Shells fixt, 45; Granadoes 
fixt, 300; Grape Shot for the Gallipers, 60; Travelling 
Smiths forge, 1 ; Round Shott for the Gallipers, 160; Ladles 
and Spunges for Do/, £4 4s; Tard Marline, 8 bt; Hand- 
spikes, 12; Crows of Iron, 1; Hand Screws, 1; Match, 
1 Bundle; Park Picketts, 12; Train line of 130 Fathom, 
1 Coil; Hair Cloths, 2; Bare Hides, 1; Sheep Skins, 6; 
Steel, 1 Short Barr; Iron, 1 Do.; Powder horns, 10; Lint 
Stock, 10; Priming Irons, 10 Sett; Brass Kettles for the 
Gunners, 4. 
Gro Wane M EvpuinstTone 
Tuo LascreLes Tequitien aes 
Sept 1745 Ord a proportion 
WRE 
Original Holograph Letter from Captain Thos Shadwell 
to “‘ Webb”, who was at the front on the English side, 
shortly before Preston- Pans, sending hin recruits 
Srom Bath. 
Bath. Sept 8 1745 
Dear Webb, | now send you six, | think very good men, 
and hope you will be of the same Opinion, the only one 
I believe you may object to is Nathll. Neale als. Needles. 
I have searched the register for his age and Inclos’d send it 
you. You must observe that the Clerk was not quite 
sure whether it was 1701 or 1702. I shoud not have 
sent you such a Man that is not conformable to Orders, but 
the fellow was extreamly desirous, and as he will be 
undoubtedly able to serve as well as any man some years 
I considered the present State of affairs and the great Want 
of Men. I have given him a note of hand for a guinea 


(209) 
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more if approv’d wch in that Case, I beg that you will 
pay. I should be very glad and desire you will send me back 
Perriman and John Webb the Ostler listed the 5th inst when 
cloathed as they have great Interest wch added to mine 
noways Inconsiderable will give me still better success. As 
Publick Affairs look extreamly black and this place a most 
remarkable dissaffected one and abounding with Roman 
Catholicks and not look’d upon as very safe for Well-Wishers 
to Our Present Royal Master I beg you will send all my 
Party viz Sergt Minzee, Corporal Gardner and my own 
Drum Webb, if at quarters, if not, any you please, Hattwood 
and my two new men above named, arm’d with Firelocks 
Bayonetts and Pouches and one or two spare ones for mine 
and Fathers Servts all wch I will keep safe in my own House 
and be answerable for. But things look so ill that tis a very 
necessary piece of Caution to be upon ones guard and 
prepared for what | hope wont happen. Inclose’d I send you my 
Bill of Subsistance made up to the 17th inst inclusive likewise 
the debts Contracted. Hattwood is a very good man, but 
never having been recruiting before was much too generous 
at first, but is much mended. He assures me he has a great 
deal owing to him and has given mea note of his hand for 
his Debt and I believe you may let him have the money 
to pay me. I have also sent you all the Debts I can recollect 
and hope they will not be bad ones. The Acct. sent me 
by Mr. Gordon in ye last is tolerable right. I was in hopes 
to have heard ’ere now of the safe arriva! of the cheeses, 
but have ordered my party to call at the Inn in Holborn and 
if they are not already gone to you they will be by the 
bearers. You will be so good as to send me my party back 
as soon as you can. I again recommend James Berry to your 
favour and Protection. I shall draw on Mr. Adair for the 
Subsistence of my Party monthly to prevent trouble and 
mistake by long Reckonings. The Major is here and desires 
his Compliments to you, as I do mine to all friends. My 
Wife has charg’d me not to forget hers to you. When You 
can spare time favour me with a line and*say how things go 
and I'll return you the same from hence. I have been 
this day told that there is a rising in Wales. 
I beg you will believe me Dear Webb 
Your most Obedt. Servts 
THos SHADWELL 

P.S. The whole party is subsisted to the Seventeenth 
inclusive. I forgot to tell you that I have had great 
application of all kinds to discharge Plankard wch not 
succeeding he had recourse to the Rheumatism in his knee, 
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but that being known to be false | am Impressed he is using 
some Methods to get a sore Leg by raising Proud Flesh weh 
I daresay you will find a Method to cure for he was very 
sound when he inlisted. 


Original and Important Holograph Letter from Col. 
Shugbrough Whitney to Lieut Campbell |atde-de-camp 
to the Honble Major General Bland | giving an account 
of the Battle of Preston-Pans and advice for strategy 
im future actions. 

Edinr Novr 26th 1745 


Enclosed is a receipt for arms for Gardiners Regt of 
dragoons dated Feb 23 174% signed Shugbrough Whitney. 


Sir, I was favoured with yours of the 8th of Novr which I 
cou’d not answer sooner being then on the Hinge for 
removing to this place, and had only time to write a letter to 
the Genll by last Post. To satisfy your curiosity as to the 
Regmt I must tell you that in this Battle of ours we had only 
about 16 or 18 men killed, and about thirty wounded, no 
officer killed except Coll Gardiner, Sergts Carrick and 
Haynes of poor Captn Wests Troop that was, were both 
killed, Lieut Croften, Quarter Mr Webb, Burrows and Young 
made Prisoners, West and Young wounded, Beleber is 
perfectly well. I had but four men killed in my Troop, and 
about 8 or 9 wounded, none of which were your acquaintance. 
I have had to deal with these savage Highlanders more than 
once. | find their Fire is only a Bugbear for not being 
acquainted with kneeling and stooping, the fire of their Center 
and Rear Ranks went over our Heads. Had all the shot 
that they pour'd in upon my Squadron been given according 
to Art, I think not one of us could have escaped, | tell 
you this, that your Horse and Dragoon may promise 
themselves success whenever they attack these myrmidons 
tho by a complication of misfortunes I did not succeed to my 
wishes. These Rebels attacked us in three columns. Its 
probable they'll deal with you after the same manner. Were 
I to fight them for honour or a hundred Lives I would not 
encourage the notion of keeping up our Fire but wherever | 
discovered their design of making their rush, I would 
make the Grenadeers according to Custom begin about 60 or 
70 yards distance from them, on a half wheel and so on from 
right to left with the Platoons of the Battallion, keeping 
a heavy Platoon in the Center for their Front to Fire 
when within ten yards of them, I wou’d interspearse the 
Cavalry with the Foot allowing to each Battalion a Squadron, 
which upon the Column of the Rebels that I suppose must be 
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ruined by the Foot I wou’d have march out, wheel on their 
Flank, and finish it. These are observations of my own 
which you may keep to your self, as possibly they wou'd 
not stand the Test of the superiour wisdom of our Generals. | 
always rejoyce at your happiness in the favour of that 
excellent man your Patron. From a motive of gratitude 
I shall ever be interested in his Felicity, and good Fortune 
having had many instances of his generosity and friendship to 
me, among which his kindness to Young Upton on my 
account, is no small one, and | thank you for the friendly part 
you acted in his behalf. I wish you all imaginable success 
against these Rascals, who have risen in Rebellion against 
the best of Kings, and the best Constitution in the World. 
If you will take Gallust in your hand and read the characters 
of his Rebels, 1 can assure you that for most parts, they'll 
answer exactly to these wretches who now disturb our 
peace, being generally men of profligate lives and ruined 
Fortunes. In that unlucky Battle near Preston, I had 
the misfortune to lose a Brace of very good Geldings, 
now in the possession of my Lord Elcho, one is a mouse 
colour’'d Gelding with a pretty large star and the near 
hind foot white as the high as the fetlock close upon fifteen 
hands high. The other a Bay about the same size dappled 
exceedingly all over, with a large star and a hind white foote. 
1 think that as these cannot be call’d a prize in a lawful war 
but only considered as Stollen or Robbed by a Set of 
Banditts, you may recover them for me whoever may be the 
possessor. I have had a good deal of trouble with my Arm 
—It was broke half way betwixt my wrist and my elbow—The 
small bone much shattered, the big one had two large 
splinters broke off it. I want now only strength in my Arm 
and motion in my fingers, being pretty free of pain. My best 
respects always wait on your Genll. My Secretary makes 
his Compliments to you. Be sure to tell me where you 
are on the receipt of this and let me know everything 
that occurs with you. Much do we long here for good news 
from England. Direct for me to the care of the Postmaster 
of Edinburgh, I am with perfect truth 
Your most humble servt 
Suuc. WUtItNey 
Charles West is well and much your humble servt 








| HE faith of treaties is the only solid foundation on which a 
Temple of Peace can be built up.—WViscount Bryce. 


A FOOTNOTE TO GIBBON'’S 


FIRST STAY AT LAUSANNE 


By G. L. pe St. M. Watson, 
Author of “A Polish Exile with Napoleon,” etc. 


HEN, on June 30, 1753, Gibbon, aged 16, reached 
Lausanne for his five years’ ‘rustication” at the hands 
of an irate and uncompromising father, he gave but 

dubious promise of his future greatness; a large, over-large 
head, balanced on a meagre, weakly body, might equally 
have boded genius or hydrocephalim to come. It was that 
most critical and formative lustrum of life, spent under alien 
skies, which educed his teeming intellectual faculties, shaped 
his scholarly career, and imparted, too, to his literary style 
that exotic touch which, with the stupendous marshalling of 
the massed facts, characterizes the Decline and Fall. He 
had proceeded to Oxford at 15 with a precocious mind packed 
with all manner of curious erudition, but at the same time 
devoid of many a useful piece of knowledge familiar to every 
schoolboy, and the months he spent at Magdalen, then, as 
later, a rather unstudious and dissipated Colleve, he himself 
termed “the most idle and unprofitable of his whole life.” 
He had there been bitten with the virus of gambling—the 
vice of the period—he had espoused with boyish ardour the 
cause of the Pretender, and, uncondonable crime to his strait 
Protestant kin, he had ’verted to Catholicism. Manifestly, 
drastic measures were called for; and the elder Gibbon 
(anticipating a procedure honoured in the observance by 
many an English father since) forthwith placed his peccant 
son under the care of a Calvinistic minister, Daniel Pavillard 
by name, a man of fair classical culture, much strength of 
character sweetened by an intuitive and indulgent humanity, 
and of sufficient note professionally and socially at Lausanne 
and in the whole Canton de Vaud to command a wide circle 
of acquaintance amongst serious and refined people. To the 
Pasteur was confided the mission of reclaiming the youthful 
renegade to the only proper religious, and political, faith, of 
checking his budding extravagance, of invigorating his debile 
and neurotic constitution, and of instilling into him a precise 
and thorough knowledge of French and as much arts and 
belles-lettres as could be come by Academically on the spot. 
Gibbon himself gave in after years a woeful description of his 
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entrance into the Pavillard household; seemingly he much 
disrelished it at first. The mensals he deemed “ coarse and 
stinted,” and of the dwelling he wrote from recollection as 
follows: ‘“*I1 had now exchanged my elegant apartment in 
Magdalen College for a narrow gloomy street, the most 
unfrequented in an unhandsome town, for an inconvenient 
house and for a small chamber, ill-contrived and ill-furnished, 
which on the approach of winter, instead of a companionable 
fire, must be warmed by the dull, invisible heat of a stove.’ 
The picture is overdrawn ; Pavillard himself in his first letter 
to the elder Gibbon, three weeks after the arrival of the boy, 
states the latter is well and happy and quite satisfied with the 
house. No doubt the stuffy stove was unromantic by contrast 
with the gleed, and being Swiss was less artistic fazence than 
Dutch or German—though still preferable to their modern 
radiators—and the appointments fell short of the Oxonian 
standard of comfort; but the slight upon Lausanne was 
unmerited and cruel. Nothing could have surpassed the 
picturesqueness of the little lake-side metropolis in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, with her shapely 
white houses nestling adown the height “ like a flock of gulls 
lighted upon a swardy slope”,’ her vine-clad terraces stepping 
gaily to the water, and her historic fane, of purest Gothic, 
austerely dominating her three hills—which was two more 
than the self-styled “ Protestant Rome” at the end of the 
Leman could boast. (That, remember, was in pre-Cookian 
days, before the blatant caravanserais, the plethoric post- 
offices, and the incursion of world-famed specialists !) 


Having thus made amende honorable, with Gibbon’s 
spirit hovering about us, to the amene czty, which has erected 
a hotel to his fame—they thought him too obese for a statue 
—let us come to the zédzt footnote of our title. 


Two batches of letters (they are too few to term a twin 
series) reached the elder Gibbon from Lausanne during those 
five years. For one, his son wrote him dutiful epistles, in 
English at the outset and in French thereafter, the first of 
which was dated a leisurely month after his arrival (Prothero 
]. 1). This one was little else than a list of the distinguished 
Englishmen in residence at, or passing through, Lausanne: 
the Earl of Blessington, Lord Huntingtower, Lord Townshend, 
and so forth. The well-bred English youth was flattered by 
a presentation to them ; though they made overtures.to him 
he had the sense to see that, given the disciplinary tutelage 
and punitive penury in which he had come to live, he could 
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not hope to go the pace, and so wisely desisted. One sad 
backsliding we shall note in 1755. For the other, Pavillard 
sent the father, apparently every quarter or at least every 
half-year, something between a formal report of the progress 
and a friendly appreciation of the nature and disposition of 
his charge, and appended the detailed account of expenditure 
incurred for ‘‘ Monsieur de Gibbon”. Those letters, couched 
in sympathetic terms, which bespeak the judicious and 
affectionate care bestowed by the writer upon Gibbon, and 
still more the intelligent relaxation of the fetters (such as they 
were) as he grew towards manhood, must have numbered 
some 18 or 20. Half-a-dozen have been preserved at the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 34,887), and were printed by 
Lord Sheffield at foot in his publication of the Historian's 
Memoirs and Miscellaneous Writings. His Lordship’s 
‘editing ” was, as you know, highly original, to say no more ; 
and whilst he amplified, supplemented, expanded, annotated, 
interlarded and otherwise doctored Gibbon, and scrupled not 
on occasion to alter a whole period when it pleased him (or 
rather when it displeased him) he merely ‘“ extracted” the 
Pavillard letters, and omitted quite a number of items 
interesting to us at least by reason of the very pursuits of the 
person they concern. The reader of History may well 
exclaim: ‘ Homo atgue Hustoricus sum!” and nothing 
relating to our stateliest Annalist can be quite alien to him. 
In Lord Sheffield’s excerpts, for example, we get nothing of 
Gibbon’s trip to Geneva, made for the purpose of consorting 
with various savants of the szb/:sseme and sovereign republic : 
we lack the company kept at Lausanne by the diligent but 
still socially-minded student ; and especially do we miss those 
domestic and financial details of his daily existence. Such 
comptes de boutique his lordship presumably deemed beneath 
his notice. I venture to think they shed a light both upon 
the young Gibbon’s mode of living and upon the economic 
and:social conditions obtaining in Switzerland mid-way down 
the 18th Century. How cloquent, how illuminating an 
account book can be, if well and daily kept ; it is the concisest 
and faithfullest kind of diary, the most suggestive form of 
journal ; it jogs the memory as naught else can do save a 
haphazard scent; the argumentum ad crumenam has its 
recollective as well as its dialectic potency in our ephemeral 
lives. (Rescue those old cash records of yours from yon 
cobwebbed trunk. ..On such a day of such a year you find 
‘‘Maidstone Regatta” set down, so much; and once again 
the splash of the oars and the laughter of your companions 
sound in your ears, the sallows droop grayly into the water, 
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the red bridge softens in outline in the failing light, and the 
very fantastic cloud which veiled the setting sun floats before 
your dreamy eyes. On such another you read ‘“ Parma 
violets, five shillings”, and lo! She - who - must - have - 
been - worshipped rises wraith-like to greet you in all the glory 
of her decked womanhood. Zheu, eheu! Referat Jupiter 
bi . nummos!) Well then, Pavillard, methinks, made, in 
common phrase, a good thing out of Gibbon. Kindly at 
heart and lofty in principle, the padre, like the canny Swiss 
he was—and every other is a born Boniface—obviously had 
an eye to the main chance. On Gibbon’s arrival in 1753 he 
arranged with the father to find him in board and lodging for, 
roughly, one pound a week, without firing an important 
item. Seeing the age of his penszonnazre, the simplicity of 
accommodation, the frugality of the table, the trained economy 
of Madame Pavillard’s catering, and the all-round modicity of 
prices at Lausanne, the payment, you agree, was more than 
ample—a sovereign went much farther in those days. To be 
precise, the good man stipulated for sixty Swiss livres® a 
month for penszon, room, and candles. Candles then were, 
and still are, separately noted in Helvetic households. (And 
what candles, ye vestal virgins! Doubly perforated length- 
wise to drain off the wax into the socket, and so congest it, 
their chief apology is to have inspired the twin-boring of the 
Simplon Tunnel!) The cardinal “extra” was firewood— 
those neat little ash duches you see men sawing in the public 
square for cinematograph purposes nowadays. This came to 
another thirty-six livres half-yearly, and it is explained that 
‘‘M. de Gibbon aime le feu”—a capital predilection for the 
future Hampshire Militiaman. We infer the summer of 1753 
was hot and dusty, for the English boy demanded an “ habit 
d’été en camelot de Bruxelles.” This Pavillard provided on 
his own initiative and, prohk pudor, the father had the bad grace 
to disapprove of his action, judging his son should have made 
shift with what he had brought from England ; which skin- 
flint proceeding did mot check the pasteur’s solicitous care. 
Amongst other disbursements about this time we note, as 
typical of the current calls at Lausanne upon a young 
gentleman of good family and quiet way of life, laundry 18 
livres, peruke-maker 44, bootmaker 19, hatter 26, all half- 
yearly. As to pocket-money, Gibbon on arrival asked for 
two gold louis a month, and surmised his father ‘“ would 
agree”; the latter did not, and at once halved the amount, to 
about 6d. a day. 

The year 1754 was a momentous one to Gibbon; still 


° A Swiss livre was then one shilling and fourpence ; fifteen to the pound sterling. 
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more so to Pavillard, for it saw the successful issue of his 
entrusted task, and the triumphant vindication of the whole 
experiment. The wayward sinner abjured Catholicism and 
was received, in solemn conclave of Vaudois pasteurs, back 
into the Calvinist fold. Howbeit, the victory was not 
bloodless ; for despite the little French rhyme which tells us 
that ‘les Protestants sont bien portants,” the recantation cost 
Gibbon junior ‘headaches, toothaches and fluxions,” and 
Gibbon senior the sum of 8 livres for physicians, chirurgeons, 
and apothecaries, with a further 5 livres for phlebotomy. By 
way of confirming his rehabilitated faith and setting forth 
before him an ocular deterrent of possible recidivism, the 
pious Pavillard took Gibbon in 1755 for a trip through the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland. It was a step fraught with 
risk and might have led to a precisely opposite result. The 
sight of the famous Benedictine Abbey of Einsiedeln, with all 
its opulent adornment and appurtenance and its so sensuous 
and mystical appeal, might easily have brought about a reflux 
of emotions in the neophyte’s breast. Fortunately he took it 
like a man and was properly ‘shocked by the superstitions 
he saw.” For this journey, apparently, a “ woollen suit” was 
provided at a cost of 119 livres: a hair shirt had been perhaps 
a safer prophylactic! As a set-off to spiritual asceticism, 
Gibbon was allowed from this year a little indulgence in the 
arts d agrément and employed a dancing-master (48 livres for 
4 months), and a drawing-master (16 livres for 2 months). 
Here arises a point. Pavillard, so punctilious in accounts that 
he notes even ‘‘a footwarmer, 3 livres”, makes no mention of 
any maztre d'escrime. Gibbon, writing to his father (Pro¢hero 
]., 5), asks his leave to take some fencing lessons, and in his 
Memoirs distinctly states that he did so at this time. Can 
the favour have been denied him and his-memory played him 
false later? Of the two, one would rather back Pavillard’s 

circumstantial and contemporary documents; and Gibbon 
could never have run to the expense himself out of his princely 
6d.aday. As a corollary to these artistic pursuits we look 
for some relaxation of the sumptuary laws and find, zx/er a/za, 
two pairs of silk stockings (16 livres) and, the dandy! a muff 
(162 livres). You mind the 17th and 18th centuries saw the 
increasing vogue of muffs for men, huge Siberian wolf-skin 
things, 2 feet by 18 inches, engulphing three-quarters of the 
arms and hiding the whole chest, and, with the young 
aristocrats, suspended by gay ribands. (They went out with 
the Ancien Régime, and many a caricature of 1790-1— 
charming little oval aquatints in a delicate bistre—show the 
prosy old Presidents of Pardements in red robes being finally 
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divested of their functions by the Sansculottes, and with equal 
finality of their stupendous muffs by Dame Fashion. With us 
they reached the acme of absurdity in 1778, when the men out- 
muffed even the ladies of .... 1910). I have referred to 
the sad lapse from grace that marked the year 1755—a natural 
détente, maybe, after the spiritual conflicts we have seen. 
Gibbon was invited by an Englishman, of the name of Gee, 
to his chambers. A game of “ Pharaon” was in progress and 
the new arrival soon took a hand and eventually lost 110 
yguineas—not bad for a lad of 17 with one gold louis Jer 
mensem. In his quandary Gibbon entered into an agreement 
with Gee, “bought” his horse and his watch and decamped 
to Geneva to try to sell them. Pavillard pursued him, and 
the meeting must have been painful to both. The pasteur 
kept the matter dark in his letters to Gibbon senior, who was 
apprized of it, however, by a relative to whom the repentant 
punter had made a financial appeal. Forgiveness and 
accommodation ultimately followed. One item remains to 
be noted this year, a sum of about 16 livres for “hire of books 
and gazettes.” It was never repeated: no doubt the local 
Mudie was hardly worth the expense. Altogether the bill for 
the second half of 1755 was £61. 

In 1756 the most striking entry is “legons de manége’ 
(165 livres for 5 months). Already in 1753 Gibbon had 
asked for leave to learn riding: it took three years to obtain 
it. Like the Oxford terms, these months, Gibbon wrote in 
his Memoirs, were “idly wasted in a riding-school” owing 
to his ‘‘unfitness to bodily exercises.” But mentally, he 
was forging ahead. French he now knew to perfection, 
Latin and Greek far better than Pavillard; he had digested 
the logic of the Vaudois de Crousaz (the Charles Secrétan of 
his day), whose lessons, he deposes, ‘rescued the Academy 
of Lausanne from Calvinistic prejudice” ; he had studied Locke, 
and was devoting himself busily to mathematics under the 
private tuition of M. de Treytorrens (48 livres for 5 months). 
He became an alumnus of the docte foundation, witness the 
entry ‘‘ pour se faire inscrire au livre de l’Académie, 4 livres." 
Swiss.education was ever cheap and thorough. Absence of 
mind now pointed to the unfolding genius; and Pavillard 
quaintly informs the father that Gibbon ‘keeps losing his 
handkerchiefs,” and charges accordingly 17 livres for 3$ ells of 
cambric to make new ones: this is accompanied by 20 ells of 
holland for shirts (55 livres) and muff-ribbons (1$ livres). 
The second semester mounts up to £73. 

There was a hidden significance in those ribbons purchased 
at the turn of the year: they proved the subtlest shackles of 
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love, the Ariadne’s thread to the dalliance to come. For 
1757 was ¢he year of Gibbon’s sojourn in Vaud. In June, 
the month of roses, he met the beauteous and accomplished 
Suzanne Curchod. You know the whole idyll, and 1 will 
spare you the passage from the Journal and the citation from 
the Eclogues. They were mutually smitten and they plighted 
their troth; but the fates were adverse, and alas! the most 
enduring monument of it all, | suppose, is Mr. W. D. Howells’ 
ponderous play upon the theme that Gibbon “sighed as a 
lover but obeyed as a son”! Pavillard’s bill reflects the 
passion, for there is a notable increase, and one striking new 
factor. Gibbon is now twenty; he has put away childish 
things ; he has sloughed adolescence; and he stands at the 
threshold of rational and independent manhood. The first- 
fruit is a vaée¢-—maybe at the fair Suzanne’s suggestion, for 
vanity is oft vicarious. One is engaged on August 1, and the 
charge for the five months ensuing is 160 livres—-presumably 
wages and keep. (The wood-bill jumps up from 22 to 42 
livres. Jeames must have “lived in,” and he, too, was “ fond 
of fire.”) A valet cannot lie under a bushel, and wants 
sporting. So we get this: ‘A coach to and from Geneva and 
sojourn there, wth the valet, 225 livres”; incidentals follow: 
‘‘a bell to call the valet, 3 livres”; “billiards” (21 livres)—a 
bodyservant has so little to do—and as a gentleman, 
traditionally no hero to his valet, must at least appear capable 
of largess and alms, Pavillard sets down methodically “ pour 
faire la charité 4 un Anglois, 3 livres”. There were evidently 
stranded remittance-men from the old country at Lausanne 
even in those days. A cloth-merchant (172 livres), a tailor 
(35 livres), a candle-shade (3 livres)—the snuffers were included 
in the fexston—help to swell the second bill of 1757 to £104. 

Gibbon’s rustication is drawing to an end. The pristine 
disenchantment has yielded to deep and intelligent affection 
for the Vaudois capital. His friendship for d’Eyverdun, which 
sweetened his whole life, is already a cherished possession, 
second only to his love for the passionate foundress and 
first president of the ‘‘ Académie de la Poudriére.” He is 
about to quit, sams adieu, his stcond motherland and the 
high-minded and sympathetic pasteur who has so ably 
watched over him for five years During that spell he has 
evolved, as the entomologists say, from the pupa into the 
perfect zmago. One initiation alone remains into the more 
spacious life before him, and it is Pavillard supplies this final 
and grandest entry of all: ‘‘To a damascened steel sword, 92 
livres.” On April 11, 1758, Gibbon leaves Lausanne entirely 
decrassé. 








RECENT HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


THE WARWICK PAGEANT * 
Reviewed by Proressor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


om ‘Warwick Pageant” has long been known to students 
of English antiquities as one of the most valuable 
original sources for the costumes, armour, and heraldry 
of the late fifteenth century. It consists of a series of fifty- 
three outline drawings upon twenty-eight leaves of vellum, 
and it professes to depict scenes from the career of the father- 
in-law of the King Maker. The drawings are remarkable 
for vigour, for artistic finish, and for the minute accuracy of 
detail. They are supposed to be the work of John Ross, the 
historiagrapher of the Warwick family, and to have been 
executed for Anne, Countess of Warwick, daughter of Richard 
Beauchamp and wife of the king maker, between the years 
1485 and 1491. 


The original manuscript is in the Cottonian Collection of 
the British Museum, and hitherto those who have been 
unable to go to the Museum to consult it have been com- 
pelled to content themselves with a very imperfect repro- 
duction presented so long ago as 1775 by Strutt in his 
Horda Angelcynnan, or else to seek access to a very rare 
facsimile privately prepared for the Earl of Carysfort a 
few years ago, and by him distributed to members of the 
Roxburghe Club. 


In the edition before us each plate is accompanied by 
valuable antiquarian notes from the pens of Viscount Dillon 
and Mr. St. John Hope. There is also a brief biographical 
introduction, the inaccuracies of which show clearly that 
archeology and not history is the province of the authors. 
To take only the matter of dates. The title-page gives 
1389 as the opening year of the ‘‘ Pageant,” instead of 1381, 
the date actually shown on the first picture. On the strength 
of the evidence of this picture the Introduction speaks of the 
Earl of Warwick as having been born in 1381; but 28 Jan., 
1381, in the old style would be 5 Feb., 1382, according to 
our present mode of reckoning. No note is made of the fact 
that in the heading of the second picture, which depicts 
Warwick’s baptism, Scrope is spoken of as ‘“bisshop of 
lichefeld” although he was not consecrated to that see until 
1386. Later in the narrative Warwick is said to have 
* Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, X.C., 

1789-1439, edited by Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. John Hope, photo-engraved from 


the original manuscript in the British Museum by Emery Walker (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., pp. viii. and 111, price 21s. net). 
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returned from his pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1414, 
whereas in fact he came back in 1410. Similarly he is stated, 
on his return from a mission to the Emperor, to have rejoined 
Henry V in France in 1418, whereas he actually rejoined 
him in England before the army set out for France in 1415. 
Finally, Henry V’s marriage to Catherine of France is 
assigned to 1419, instead of to 1420. These introductory 
defects, however, do not detract from the value of the ad- 
mirable reproductions of the pictures, nor need they throw 
suspicion upon the accuracy of the archzeological information 
elsewhere given. 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS* 
ReEVIEWE? By Proressor F, J. C. Hearnsiuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


T is fifteen years since the first edition of this useful little 
book appeared. It was originally intended to serve as 

a guide to the celebrations which commemorated the 
millenary of King Alfred’s death. That event has itself now 
faded into the background of history, so that this second 
edition must seek a new justification for its publication. It 
will have no difficulty in finding one, for it is calculated to 
fulfil in a remarkably perfect way the requirements of those 
who wish to teach history from original sources. 

Within the cover of a single volume Mr. Edward Conybeare 
has collected, and has rendered into modern English, the 
fourteen main sources of our knowledge of the reign of King 
Alfred. First comes the revelant portion of Asser, second 
the annals of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; then follow in turn 
the less authoritative histories of Ethelwerd, Simeon of 
Durham and the rest. These records are prefaced by an 
Introductory Sketch in which a summary of Alfred’s life and 
reign is given. For advanced historical students there could 
hardly be a more valuable exercise than either to construct a 
history of the period solely from the evidence of the fourteen 
given sources; or to check each statement of Mr. Conybeare's 
Introductory Sketch by the authorities on what it is based. 

The latter process would reveal a certain number of 
doubtful assertions or inferences ; for the reign of Alfred is 
not without its unsettled problems. On a few points, indeed, 
the second edition corrects or supplements the first; but 
the revision has not been so complete as might have been 
expected. Take the following in the order in which they 


*By Edward Conybeare, M.A. (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 2nd ed., pp. xi. and 272, 
4s. 6d., net). 
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happen to come. The battle of Ockley (p. 12) is still put 
down confidently as in Surrey, in spite of the important 
article in the Hampshire Field Club Proceedings, 1904 (quoted 
by Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p. 425), 
which identifies it with Oakley, near Basingstoke. The 
statement that the year 871 “first brings Alfred upon the 
scene” (p. 14) remains uncorrected, although both Asser 
(p. 101) and the Chronzcle (p. 140) mention him under 868 as 
taking part with his brother in the Mercian expedition. No 
emendation has been made in the ambigous sentence “ Alfred’s 
claim had been authorised by the great Pope Leo IV, while 
he was yet a child” (p. 16). More serious is the departure 
from authority shown in the assertion that “according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it was on the news of this incestuous 
union [of Ethelbald to his step-mother Judith] that Leo 
hallowed Alfred to king” (p. 17). Now all that the Chronzc/e 
says is ‘ when Pope Leo heard say that he [a person unnamed | 
was dead, then hallowed he Alfred to king.” The fact that 
Pope Leo died in 855, while Ethelwulfs death and Ethel- 
bald’s marriage to his widow did not take place till 858, 
completely rules out Mr. Conybeare’s interpretation. 

Again, on p. 26 Mr. Conybeare in his sketch says that 
the Danes in 876 made a ‘forced march” from Cambridge 
to Wareham in Dorset. This may be correct ; but it goes 
beyond the warrant of the three passages (pp. 96, 124, 138) 
from which it is deduced. These are equally consistent 
with Mr. Macfadyen’s view that the Danes “crept along the 
coast.” Mr. Conybeare continues to accept the opinion that 
the Ethandune of Alfred’s great victory was Edington in 
Wiltshire and not Edington in Somerset, even after a study 
of Bishop Clifford and Mr. Whistler's arguments and a visit 
to the rival sites. In this he has the weight of evidence on his 
side. But if the Wiltshire site be accepted, it is open to 
question whether not Chippenham, which is twelve miles 
away, but Bratton Hill, which overhangs the _ battle-field, 
should not be regarded as the scene of the siege and the 
surrender of Guthrum. 

On p. 41 Mr. Conybeare perpetrates the familiar confusion 
between the so-called Treaty of Wedmore, 878, the exact 
geographical terms of which are unknown, and the treaty of 
886 which gave London to Alfred and fixed the river Lea as 
the Anglo-Danish frontier. On p. 46 the important military 
events of 894 are very inadequately described, the critical 
storming of Beamfleet being wholly omitted. Finally, on p. 
77 Mr. Conybeare identifies the “‘ New Minster’ which was 
adjacent to the Cathedral in Winchester, with Hyde Abbey, 
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which lay outside the walls of the city, and thus he gives 
Alfred only two instead of three successive places of sepul- 
ture. These minor uncorrected blemishes do not, however, 
seriously detract from the interest and value of the book. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSITY REFORM 
A Review sy Innes O. Hutcuison, B.A. 


Lovers of Oxford and Cambridge will find A History of 
University Reform, by A. |. Tillyard, M.A.,’ an 
interesting, and in many respects a valuable work. 

An historical account of the rise of the Universities and 
of their position in 1800 serves as an introduction to an 
exhaustive survey of the wordy warfare which raged in the 
nineteenth century on the question of the reform of the seats of 
learning at Oxford and Cambridge. An important, perhaps 
the most important, feature of the problem was the relation of 
the College to the University. 

For this history Mr Tillyard relies largely on lengthy 
verbatim extracts from articles in the Fadindburgh Review, 
and upon the writings of Cardinal Newman, Mark Pattison, 
and many others. In that he has culled the best of these the 
author’s work is exceedingly useful; but interesting and 
apposite as most of the extracts are, occasional resumés in 
place of long extracts would by no means have impaired the 
value of the work. 

Mr. Tillyard treats fully of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission in 1850 and of the passage of the Acts of 1854 
and ’56, and of the legislation of the ‘Seventies; but a 
comprehensive scheme of suggestions for the reform of the 
University of Cambridge is the best part of the work 

Briefly, on the premise that reform of the internal organiza- 
tion should precede external adjustment to the needs of the 
nation, Mr. Tillyard particularly advocates reform on the 
financial side. In Lord Curzon’s words—‘ the clue to the 
majority of University problems is finance; finaicial reform 
means financial control; until such contro] is established 
decisive progress cannot be made.” The plan our author 
advocates is not that college revenues should be pooled 
but that “a Central Board would collect the income, discharge 
the liabilities and hand over to each colleve its own share, 
less its proportion of the cost of administration, and its con- 
tribution to the Common University Fund. There would be 
joint management and separate account keeping.” Other 
economies could be effected in the provision of meals and the 
1 Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., ros. net. 
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other bodily wants of the students. Financial reform would 
be followed by administrative reform, and an inter-college 
scheme of lectures based on broad coherent lines the better to 
meet the needs of the students is Mr. Tillyard’s next step. 
The tutorial work, however, would not be centralized. This 
may better be discharged locally than by a centralized body. 

There are other details; but this brief outline indicates 
the plan, which is worthy of every consideration. 

A History of Unwwersity Reform has been carefully 
written ; an Mr. Tillyard has refrained from being drawn 
into dialectics on the question of business education, and has 
confined himself closely to his original theme; but I cannot 
help thinking that many valuable lessons might have been 
drawn from a consideration of those flourishing “ Modern 
Universities" to which Mr. Tillyard has applied the somewhat 
belittling term ‘‘ Local.” 


PROFESSOR TOUT ON EDWARD IL* 


A 


A Review sy T. Bruce Dirks, B.A. 

REVIEW Of a book of the character of Professor Tout's 
Place of the Reign of Edward lI. in English History 
will probably be of best service to the readers of this 

magazine if it takes the form of an attempt to show to them 
in few words the new light which the author sheds on a 
somewhat neglected page of history. Hitherto the narrative 
of this period has been based chiefly on the stories of the 
chroniclers. In this book, which is an expansion of the Ford 
lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 1913, 
Professor Tout gives us some results of his researches among 
the records. These not only furnish in themselves fresh 
material, but elucidate many passages in the chronicles hitherto 
obscure, and it will be necessary for teachers somewhat to 
revise both facts and commentary as set forth in the ordinary 
text-book. The narrative history which will embody this 
new information has yet to be published, but the author gives 
us the welcome news that this work is already in the able 
hands of Miss Hilda Johnstone. 

In the first place it will be necessary for us to alter the 
accepted notion of the general character of early fourteenth 
century England. It has been usual to look on the reign of 
Edward of Carnarvon as an uninteresting period of our 
country’s history, a time when there was a lull and even a 


setback in the national development. Placed between the 
*The Place of the Reign of Edward Il. in English History. By Professor T. F. Tout, M.A., 


F.B.A. (Sherratt and Ilughes, ros. 6d. net). 
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brilliant reigns of the first and third Edwards, it has suffered 
in comparison. For the schoolboy it has but two ‘“ dates ”— 
‘“‘The Ordainers”” and ‘“‘ Bannockburn,” and for older students 
it, of all English reigns, has seemed dull and uninviting. Yet 
in this very fact is shown how unwise, albeit convenient, it is 
to chop our history up into periods which receive their 
distinguishing nomenclature from the accident of the reigning 
monarch. The years that lie between 1307 and 1327 cannot 
really be separated from those that go before or from those 
that follow after. All Professor Tout’s study of the records 
tends to strengthen that most important law of historical 
teaching—the continuity of the human story. We are so apt 
to suppose that an absence of great men and striking events 
implies stagnation, and yet, as a matter of fact, things were 
going on all the time very much as they had done under 
Edward I., and very much as they did afterwards under 
Edward III. Indeed, Professor Tout believes that on the 
whole the fourteenth century was a better, and certainly a 
more pleasant, time to live in than the thirteenth. The story 
of development is in fact unbroken, and we must cease to 
regard Edward II.’s reign as unsatisfactory or reactionary. 

Nor need the absence of illustrious names cause us to feel 
that no progress was being made. On the contrary, the very 
fact that there was no disturbing genius allowed the machinery 
of government, while it was being slowly improved, to run 
more smoothly under the supervision of the men of more 
ordinary calibre in whose care it was. 

Much of Professor Tout’s book is devoted to a study of 
the administration, and it is as the turning point in our later 
administrative history that he regards the real importance of 
the reign. He lays special emphasis on the fact, which has 
not been hitherto sufficiently grasped, that the Court was not 
a mere group of incompetent and foolish courtiers, but a 
solidly organized institution which “had under its control 
resources of administration that enabled it to direct every 
department of the state.” 

The great departmental offices of exchequer and chancery 
—the first controlling finance, the second not merely administer- 
ing supreme justice, but exercising powers similar to those of a 
modern German Chancellor—had become gradually separated 
from the King’s Household. Appointments in these the 
baronage—shall we say Parliament-—-was able to control. 
But the household, the cuvza regzs, still remained, and it is in 
the office of the Wardrobe that kingly power was still wielded, 
and it was this office which enabled the King to act 
independently of the parliamentary control which had drawn 
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under its influence the offices of Chancery and Exchequer. 
‘We shall never,’ says Professor Tout, “understand the 
fourteenth century aright unless we grasp the ae of 
the Wardrobe as well as of the Chancery and Exchequer.” 

Nor would he have us suppose that Edward I. was all 
we have been taught to regard him when we speak of him 
as the founder of our constitutional monarchy. Had he lived 
another decade and retained his earlier strength, Professor 
Tout strongly suspects that “the greatest of the Plantagenets 
would have dissolved the partnership with the Commons and 
would have established a despotism similar to that which was 
evolving in France. Here again is shown the importance of 
Edward II.’s reign. Its very ineffectiveness “made permanent 
the constitutional machinery of the reign of Edward I, and so 
began that differentiation between English and French history 
which certainly did not exist under Edward I., but was 
clearly evident under Edward III.” Thus in constitutional 
as well as in administrative history the reign of Edward II. is a 
most important turning-point. 

It is pleasant to know that we need look neither on the 
King himself nor on his favourite, Piers Gaveston, as quite so 
black as they have been painted. Edward II. was unbusiness- 
like and incompétent rather than vicious. He had not the 
qualities that go to produce successful kingship. Had he 
lived in these days, he would probably have shown keener 
interest in boxing and racing than in the speeches of the 
Prime Minister or the despatches of the Foreign Secretary. 
And at that we may leave him. Gaveston’s chief fault was 
his swollen-headedness. He never took politics seriously, 
and had he behaved himself seemly towards the English 
aristocracy, he might have escaped the doom with which he 
was visited The younger le Despenser carried more weight 
than the Gasson. ‘He was doubtless greedy and ambitious, 
but ‘‘deserves some commendation for remaining a reformer 
to the last.” 

On the other hand, Professor Tout has little good to say 
of Thomas of Lancaster, the leader of the baronial opposition. 
With many faults of character, ‘‘he had just enough sense to 
realize that the duty of an opposition leader is to oppose, but 
he had not application or intelligence enough to understand 
that, when the opposition leader gets the reins of power into 
his own hands, his business is to govern the state, not to 
thwart his personal enemies.” 

Among the barons of this reign, Aymer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, stands in the best light. Stubbs speaks of him 
as the King’s wisest and truest friend, and Professor Tout 
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thinks that if any hero of the reign is to be looked for, he has 
the best cldim to the honour. A study of the records shows 
that Pembroke “ was the only one of the great magnates who. 
worked hard in the daily routine of politics.” 

It is some years since Mr. Round called on us to reject 
the accepted computation of the numbers engaged in the field 
of Bannockburn, and reduced that of the English host from 
100,000 to something near 21,000. But there are other 
circumstances which now call for revision. The sexcentenary 
of the battle has brought it lately into more prominence, and 
its history has been subjected to fresh criticism. More than 
one monograph has been published within the last few months. 
dealing with the fight in detail. Professor Tout gives his 
almost complete adherence to Mr. Mackenzie’s account, which 
appeared last year. It would be well for all students and 
teachers who wish thoroughly to understand the lesson in 
tactics which Englishmen learned in this battle and put to 
such good use later in the Hundred Years’ War, to read this 
little volume for themselves. They will find that the hitherto 
accepted account of the struggle as set forth even in such 
treatises as Professor Tout’s volume in the Podstzcal History 
of England and Sir J. H. Ramsay’s Geneszs of Lancaster 
requires careful comparison and correction. Professor Tout 
has visited the traditional site and is convinced that Mr. 
Mackenzie’s view is the best solution. The actual site of the 
fighting on Midsummer Day is shifted to the level ground 
nearer the Forth, and, if the Scots did not actually begin the 
struggle, as Mr. Mackenzie has it, they at least deliberately 
forced a battle. In the history of tactics Professor Tout 
claims closer attention to the Battle of Boroughbridge than 
has been hitherto given to it, as being a step nearer Crécy 
than Bannockburn. 

The most important feature perhaps of the economic 
history of the reign which needs a fresh view is the establish- 
ment of the compulsory staple. Professor Tout goes fully 
into the story of its organisation, and shows that “much of 
the credit of a system often supposed to have been the result 
of the conscious policy of Edward III. is to be set down to 
the period of his father.” One cannot too much emphasize 
the fact that even in the absence of great and picturesque 
events, Englishmen were gradually finding a larger and fuller 
life. English capitalists were beginning to compete with 
Italian bankers. English towns were growing and acquiring 
greater importance in the politics of the country. The 
universities were endowed with new colleges, and that of 
Cambridge now received its formal foundation by a papal 
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bull. Justice was regularly administered, and except for 
Scottish depredations in the north, and four years of pestilence, 
flood and famine, medieval England may be said to have 
flourished under the weakest of its kings. 

It remains to mention the very valuable appendices which 
form a considerable portion of the volume. The first of these 
gives the household ordinances in the original French. The 
second consists of the lists of officials who carried on the 
administration under Edward II. 


“ELIZABETH, THE WONDER OF THE WORLD”* 
A Review sy Harotp F. B. WuHeeter, F.R.Hist.S. 


E are assured on the high authority of Dr. W. L. 
Courtney, editor of the Fortnightly Review, that ‘‘ The 
Academic idea of a critic is that of a man who, as it 

were, from a professional platform delivers categorical 
judgments, applies to all things that come before him certain 
standards recognised by the highest authorities, and is usually 
as cold in his approval as he is in his blame.” The definition 
is not altogether unmerited. In certain quarters there does 
seem a diffidence in the awarding of praise and the administer- 
ing of rebuke. It is bad form to be enthusiastic or to show 
that a book has given enjoyment. Frankly, we hold no brief 
for austerity and the impassive in literary and _ historical 
criticism. Even the poorest production of pen and printing- 
press is, like the curate’s egg, good in parts, and it is only 
right and decent to say so. Constructive criticism will not 
make a Macaulay, but a word of approval may lend a helping 
hand and encourage an earnest seeker after truth to try again. 
There was a, time, and that not so long since, when 
American scholarship was entirely suspect. We have had 
occasion in a previous issue of this magazine to remark on the 
teaching of European history in the universities of the United 
States,’ and we have good reason to believe that the article 
in question had a salutary effect. Professor Cheyney’s extended 
study of the history of England from the defeat of the Armada 
to the death of Elizabeth is an example of the excellent 
research work that is being done by a number of American 
professors. We will not say that it is a “typical example” 
because it ranks higher than the average, although the general 
standard of achievement is undeniably high. A reason for 


* History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth: with an 
account of English Institutions during the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
By Edward P. Cheyney (Vol. I., Longmans, Green, 16s. net). 
Vol. L., pp. 69-77 (April-June, 1912). 
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this may be found in the fact that many seats of learning 
across the water grant lengthy leave of absence to holders of 
chairs in order that they may study sources and other material 
at first hand. We recently received a letter from a professor 
of history in one of New York's seats of learning in which the 
writer said that he was about to sail for Greece; where he 
contemplated spending two years. This may be an exceptional 
case, but a glance at the Bulletins of American universities is 
sufficient to prove that extended leave is frequently granted. 
Mr. Edward P. Cheyney is Professor of European History 
in the University of Pennsylvania, from whose press at 
Berkeley a goodly list of valuable publications on American 
history, archeology, ethnology, and economics is issued. He 
is also on the editorial board of our esteemed contemporary 
the American Historical Review, and has several books to his 
credit. Let us state at once, so that we may avoid the stigma 
of being neither cold in approval nor blame, that the book as 
a whole is admirable. Dr. A. F. Pollard refers to it as 
‘‘a collection of essays rather than a narrative, but some of 
the work is invaluable.”* This is high praise from one who 
has every right to pronounce judgment, although personally 
we have found the grouping of subjects under such headings 
as Royal Administration, Military Affairs, Exploration and 
Commerce, and Violence on the Sea of considerable assistance. 
It certainly has the advantage of obviating much digging out 
for purposes of reference, especially as the index is inadequate. 
The author's task, as he outlines it in the preface, is 
twofold, “first to give a narrative of the events of English 
history during the last fifteen years of the reign of Elizabeth. 
secondly, to give a description of the form of government and 
society in England at the same time.” The Queen’s shifty 
policy is evident throughout the story, which is told with a 
multiplicity of detail that never grows wearisome, and in a 
calm, dignified style that compels attention. Considering the 
vexatious way in which Elizabeth treated her ministers, and 
what Professor Cheyney calls her ‘usual caution, parsimony 
and procrastination ” in conducting business, it must ever be 
‘cause for wonder that she was so well served and that England 
made such extraordinary progress during her reign. Her 
behaviour in the matter of the expedition of 1589 against 
Spain and Portugal is a case in point. Policy not being 
necessarily associated with morals, either then or now, there 
was doubtless a certain amount of wisdom in endeavouring to 
place Don Antonio, the bastard nephew and nearest relative 
of the late King, on the throne of, Portugal. It is true that 


"Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, Ne. III., p. 29 (Historical Association). 
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neither Elizabeth nor Burghley entered whole-heartedly into 
the project, but the Queen having given her consent it was 
surely a duty she owed to the nation to support the leaders of 
the expedition. Before the ships left Plymouth Harbour there 
were “contraryly threatenings and chydyings,” and when things 
were going ill letters from the Queen and council contained 
nothing but grumbles, plus the announcement that whatever 
the former had spent in excess of the £20,000 originally 
promised she would expect to be repaid. Her interest in the 
expedition awoke when it was too late, when 3500, 6000, or 
11,000 men—contemporary statements vary—had paid the 
price of patriotism with their lives. We can understand 
something of the Queen's mercurial temperament by noticing 
that on its return the council wrote that Her Majesty was 
much pleased with its good success, but she soon relapsed 
into her captious mood. Both Norris and Drake were scurvily 
treated, to be subsequently awarded by a half smile from 
Elizabeth. The failure of Sir Francis Drake to go up the 
river from Cascaes still awaits explanation. 

Dr. Charles Sarolea has come to the conclusion that “the 
chief concern of English historians seems to have been to 
hush up unpalatable events, to idealise unpleasant personalities, 
and to surround both with an atmosphere of legend.” In his 
opinion, ‘English history . . . . has been systematically 
sacrificed to the demands of patriotism and convention.”* To 
refute or confirm this broad statement is not our purpose at 
the moment, and an admission of moral progress indemnifies 
one to a certain extent from passing censure on previous 
generations. We may find some comfort in York Powell’s 
maxim that ‘the formation and expression of ethical judgments, 
the approval or condemnation of Caius Julius Czsar or of 
Czsar Borgia is not a thing within the historian’s province.” 
This, however, does not settle the problem we venture to 
think will be uppermost in the mind of every reader of 
Professor Cheyney’s pages when he puts down the first 
volume and begins to reflect on the lessons it teaches. If he 
is fortunate in the possession of a retentive memory he will 
possibly remember Froude’s proud phrase in his essay on 
‘‘England’s Forgotten Worthies.” ‘The Elizabethan navi- 
gators,” it runs, ‘full without exception of large kindness, 
wisdom, gentleness, and beauty, bear names untainted, as far 
as we know, with a single crime against the savages; and 
the name of England was as famous in the Indian seas as 
that of Spain was infamous.” We wish it were possible to 
confirm the truth of Froude’s rhetoric. Professor Cheyney 


3 Everyman, Vol. 1V., No. 93, p. 459. 
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certainly does not help us. Writing of czvca 1589 he says, 
‘In all the expeditions fitted out at this time with discovery 
or settlement as one of their objects, the possibility of booty 
was present as another; and plunder was a keener incentive 

than the establishment ofa colony.” Referring to the partiality 
of the Hawkins, father and son, for trafficking in slaves he 
remarks that ‘It is a curious commentary on the thought of 
the Elizabethan period that not a word of disapproval of this 
slave raiding and selling is heard. Hakluyt speaks with 
evident satisfaction of Hawkins’ discovery of the profitableness 
of this trade, and the confidence in it of his ‘ worshipfull 
friends in London.’ [ohn Sparke, who wrote the account ot 
the second voyage, describes with sympathetic interest, sincere 
appreciation, and almost scientific accuracy the towns, the 
customs, and the physical shapeliness of the native Africans, 
but in the same account reports the plundering and kidnapping 
of them, with unctuous references to ‘God's help and the 
Captaine’s diligence,’ and to ‘Almightie God, who never 
suffereth his elect to perish.’ When their party had nearly 
fallen into the snare they had themselves set for the natives 
he remarks, ‘But God who worketh all things for the best 
would not have it so, and by him we escaped danger, his 
name be praised for it.’ 

In illuminating chapters on reprisals and privateering, and 
the seizure of contraband, Professor Cheyney shows that 
although the English were known as a ‘nation of pirates” 
there were many instances of reprisal, and “letters of mark” 
were granted by other countries. Privateering was usually 
carried out against the enemies of England, particularly 
‘‘Spagnardes.” Discriminate as carefully as we may between 
that which was within and that which was without the bounds 
of legality, it remains true that during this period life and 
property at sea were subject to constant spoliation, that 
Englishmen were tempted into ways for which it is hard to 
find any defence, and that their actions and those of their 
government were a source'of special exasperation to the rest 
of Europe.” 

The limited authority of Parliament and the .almost 
unlimited authority of the Privy Council, the Court of Star 
Chamber, the Queen’s household, her ministers and courtiers, 
usages of the Court, and many other matters are gone into at 
length by Professor Cheyney, who cites a large number of 
individual statements and gives full references. A general 
bibliography will appear in the second volume, to the reading 
of which in the near future we look forward with pleasurable 
anticipation. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE* 
A Review sy Proressor KENNETH VICKERS, M.A. 


I" is obvious from a remark on p. 87 that this book is 
addressed to the “general reader,” but it will undoubtedly 
commend itself more to the teacher than to the general 
public. It is a thoroughly sound piece of work, and it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Perris should have tried by outward 
dressing to catch the fancy of non-professed students. 
Headings of sections such as “ The People are Numbered,” 
‘At the Dock Gates,” ‘‘New Lamps for Old,” create an 
entirely false impression of the work. Moreover, Mr. Perris 
has not a style to attract the casual reader. True, in this 
particular he improves greatly as he warms to his subject, but 
in the first chapter his meaning is frequently very obscure 
(e.g., p. 87), his sentences are clumsy (e.g., p. 26), and his use 
of the word “motive” as a verb on p. 25 is most unpleasant. 
Moreover, there is a great deal too much compressed infor- 
mation for the ‘general reader,” and too much allusion to 
information not possessed by non-students. There is fre- 
quently a tendency to cram more into the pages than they 
will hold. Chapter ii., covering the period 1801 - 1820, 
contains far too many details for easy comprehension, and 
on p. 321 there i8 an instance of a rapid summary of facts 
which, without explanation, would convey nothing to anyone 
who had not a fair knowledge of the outline of nineteenth 
century educational movements, and to him it would be an 
old story. 

Despite these drawbacks this book ought to find a place 
on the shelf of every teacher of history. It abounds with 
information not otherwise easily accessible, and it puts a point 
of view with regard to economic history strongly and fairly. 
Chapter iii., on what Mr. Perris calls ‘The Lowest Depths” 
(1821-1834), is an excellent and well proportioned piece of 
work, and chapter v., ‘On the Verge of Revolution” (1833- 
1849), and chapter viii, mainly on the rise of Trades 
Unionism, are equally good. Most valuable of all from the 
point of view of the teacher who wants a book of reference 
are the Appendices, containing a mass of information not 
easily accessible in any other form, and summarized mainly 
from Blue Books. They contain a mass of figures, well 
managed and easily understood, on Population and Emi- 
gration, Employment and Trades Unionism, Census of Pro- 
duction, Distribution of Income and Capital, International 
Commerce, Wages and Prices, Births and Deaths. 


* By George Herbert Perris (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Lid., 6/- net). 
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Above all, despite the detail, Mr. Perris has the power 
of seeing behind the masses of facts which at times threaten 
to overwhelm him. He escapes the purely materialistic 
point of view so common to economic historians, and 
realizes that facts are merely the outward signs of ideas. 
Indeed, his whole outlook is summarized by himself at the 
end of the book, ‘“ Business cannot indeed be allowed with 
safety to become the whole of life; and so it cannot claim 
that full-orbed ideal which belongs to the highest manhood. 
It is much if one can discern beneath the surface of the daily 
struggle the influence of the abler spirit whose perfect flower 
we find in poetry and art and all pure faith.” It is this 
point of view which gives distinction to Mr. Perris’ work. - 


MACAULAY'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


A CHEERFUL recreation for a rainy day would be to yo 
through the mammoth reference catalogue of current 

literature and count the number of editions of Macaulay's 
Historial Essays offered to the public by various British 
publishers. Few, we think, can be better value than the 
handsome volume recently issued by Mr. Humphrey Milford 
(Oxford University Press) at eighteenpence. The type is 
clear, the paper good, the binding sober in colour and 
sufficiently tough in texture, and the pages number over Soo. 
The frontispiece is from the painting of Macaulay by Sir 
F. Grant in the National Portrait Gallery, and there is a 
generous index. We hope that one day an enterprising 
publisher will give us an inexpensive annoted edition of 
Macaulay’s famous contributions to the Eainburgh Review. 
The student is so frequently told of real or alleged inaccura- 
cies that he is sorely in need of such a version. 


A NEW HISTORY OF EUROPE 

History of Europe fron’ the German Invasions to the 
Great Renazssance, by Mr. W. O. Lester Smith, late 
Senior History Exhibitione of Merton College, Oxford 
(Dent, 2s.), is intended primarily for the upper and middle 
forms of secondary schools and for training colleges. The 
story is told clearly and concisely, does not suffer from a 
superfluous interlarding of dates, and gives the reader a 
sufficient insight into the events usually accepted as important 

during the centuries with which it deals. 
In a modest preface which disarms the critic, Mr. Smith 
boldly states that ‘the virtue of the book, -if any, is that it is 
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not original”; and that he has “tried within a very limited 
scope to treat the subject in accordance with the findings of 
modern research.” He also refers to himself as one who has 
‘‘wantonly plundered” the writings of scholars. Let it be 
added, with good results. He who could write a volume of 
original research on this particular period of history without 
drawing on the labours of others would certainly prove 
himself worthy of the title of super-genius. 

The volume contains eleven maps and several useful 
appendices devoted to genealogical tables. There is also 
a chronological summary and an index, which is not so com- 
prehensive as it might be. 
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